








The Perpetual War Against Open Shop 


WHEN OKLAHOMA voters rejected a so-called “right-to-work” law in their May 5, 1964, 
primary election, organized labor won another battle in a never ending war to protect collective 
bargaining from enemies of the working man and woman. 

Only a modern refinement of earlier deceitful propaganda tactics, “right-to-work” was known 
as “The American Plan’^ when in 1920 and 1921 industrialists began a concerted effort to destroy 
union security and union effectiveness. 

But no matter how anti-laborites dress up the package — American Plan or “Right-to-Work” — 
trade unionists always recognize it as an attempt to enact a compulsory open shop law. 

In 1920, under the guise of championing individual liberties, industrialists began a 
highly financed campaign to force open shop on the nation's workers. 

To promote the insidious scheme to establish minority rule in unions, highly financed employer 
associations were formed across the nation. (Under a ‘right-to-work’ law, as under The American 
Plan — had it been successful — a union shop is illegal even though a majority of the workers in 
a bargining unit vote for it by secret ballot.) 

Legal authority for “right-to-work" laws, which place greater state restrictions upon union 
security than does the federal law (union shop is legal under federal law) is Section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley, passed in 1947. At every Democratic National Convention since 1947, Democrats have 
promised organized labor that Section 14(b) would be repealed. It is the most hollow plank 
in the Democratic platform, as the law is still on the books 24 years later. 

The result is that organized labor is a sitting duck for the compulsory open shop advocates. 
When organized labor does defeat a “right-to-work" referendum in a primary or a general election, 
as it did recently in Oklahoma, it must then turn a cautious eye toward the state legislature where 
compulsory open shop may be passed into law; and failing that, “right-to-workers” can try again 
on the ballot at the next election. 

Not prepared to buck public opinion by attempting to outlaw collective bargaining completely, 
“right-to-workers” — ^who are actually only American Planners in sheep’s clothing — seek to render 
collective bargaining ineffective with a law which prevents a bargaining unit from being 
highly organized; and one which permits free riders and agents of subversion in the bargaining unit. 

Samuel Gompers led the 1920-21 fight against the American Plan of labor baiters to enact 
compulsory open shop and ineffective bargaining units upon the nation’s workers. Today, 44 
years later, organized is still fighting for union security, winning most of the battles, but politically 
inept at winning the war which can only be won with repeal of Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley 
which says: 

“Collective bargaining. Yes. Effective collective bargaining, No.!” 
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ytlessage from the General President 


Safety and Vacations 


During the next three months, the 
vacation schedule will be heavy in the 
barns and in the shops and in the plants 
as our membership enjoys one of the 
fruits of collective bargaining. 

Not too many years ago, as our old 
timers will recall, a working man got 
a vacation when he was between jobs 
or when the plant shut down. The paid 
vacation as we know it today was un- 
heard of. 

Now, we enjoy vacations which run 
as high as four weeks for members 
with long years of service, and one in- 
dustry under contract to Teamsters even has a vacation 
bank as a cushion against layoffs because of automation 
and technological progress. 

Of course, the vacation is only part of the story. 
During the course of the year, wages are high enough 
that we can buy cars in which to travel during vaca- 
tions, and wages are high enough that one can afford 
to do the things he enjoys while away from the job. 

We have enjoyed a measure of success in making 
it part of our contracts that our members’ vacations 
be scheduled to coincide with school vacations so that 
Teamster families can enjoy vacations together. 

On the back cover of this issue of The International 
Teamster, we talk about practicing safety while on 
vacation. The shameful fact is that many people who 
have worked so hard to secure vacations and decent 
wages will not return home safely. 

Some will die in auto accidents. Some will drown. 
Accidents of other kinds will claim lives of vacationers. 

We would be naive, I suppose, to believe that traffic 
accidents will one day be eliminated. But, we can be 
realistic enough to realize that by introducing the 
elements of caution and carefulness, many more of us 
will return to our jobs when vacations are over. 


Why not take a pledge to make this 
the safest vacation you and your fam- 
ily ever took? Exercise the same meas- 
ure of common sense and maturity you 
do on the job and in your union meet- 
ings and you’ll live up to your pledge. 

The jobs of many of our members 
will take them out on the highway 
with the vacationing motorist. It is out 
on this same highway where our drivers 
have earned the title of Knights of the 
Road. 

If you drive over-the-road or on the 
city streets in pickup and delivery, re- 
member that the fellow ahead of you might be a stranger 
in town or unfamiliar with the road you know so well. 
Give a little, exercise your patience and your superior 
driving skill. 

Under those conditions we’ll all live a little longer, 
you’ll retain the reputation as the Knight of the Road, 
and vacations will truly be one of the sweetest fruits of 
collective bargaining. 
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Member Elected 
Council Prexy 

Wilfred J. Sefton, president of 
Teamster Local 880 in Windsor, On- 
tario, recently was elected president 
of the Essex and Kent County Trades 
Council. 

William O. Moore, a trustee of 
Local 880, told General President 
James R. Hoffa in a letter: 

“We are enjoying a fine working 
relationship with all trades in the city 
of Windsor and the counties of Essex 
and Kent, for the benefit of all locals 
concerned. . . 

Frank Schmitt 
Dies in Chicago 

Frank C. Schmitt, 72-year-old presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 710 in Chi- 
cago, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. 

Schmitt, a native Chicagoan, be- 
gan his career as a Local 710 officer 
in 1924 when he was elected record- 
ing secretary. He served as president 
for the past 12 years. 

His first job as a teamster was driv- 
ing a team of horses for a stockyards 
packing company at the age of 18. 

Ontario Members 
Start Newspaper 

Another Teamster publication that 
got underway recently is The Ontario 
Teamster, published monthly by Joint 
Council 52 headquartered in Toronto, 
Canada. 

The tabloid’s policies are guided by 
a board of nine members. 


Western Conf. 


The Western Conference of Teams- 
ters has established a scholarship pro- 
gram permitting children of rank-and- 
file Teamsters from local unions 
affiliated with the Conference to ob- 
tain a college education. 

The Conference will issue 4 scholar- 
ships eadh year beginning with the 
September, 1965, term. Each scholar- 
ship of $500 will be renewed annually 
so long as the student maintains ac- 
ceptable grades, making a total of 
$2,000 that every winner will have 
available to get a degree in a western 
college and curriculum of his or her 
choice. 

Einar O. Mohn, Western Confer- 
ence director, said an impartial com- 
mittee of educators will determine the 
winners of the scholarships and also 
whether the student’s scholastic aver- 
age is sufficient to warrant renewal 
at the end of each college year. 

No restrictions will be placed on a 
winner’s course of study so long as 
it is sufficient to gain a degree in the 
normal 4-year period. 

Members Given 


Two members of Teamster Local 
775 in Denver have been honored for 
heroism by the Rockwell Public Serv- 
ice Award program in Princeton, N.J. 

They were Clarence White and 
Robert Kempter, both drivers for 
Yellow Cab Co., in Denver. Each re- 
ceived a $50 saving bond as part of 
the award. 


White was singled out for disarm- 
ing a bandit who had ordered the 
driver at gunpoint to participate in 
a robbery attempt. The gunman was 
later described by a psychiatrist as 
“one of the most dangerous men I 
have ever met.” 

Kempter’s recognition was for quick 
action in pulling several high school 
girls from a schoolbus which had 
stalled during a winter storm. The 
girls were overcome by carbon mon- 
oxide from a faulty exhaust system. 

Teamster on 
State Panel 

D. V. Worthen, a member of Team- 
ster Local 886 in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and a line driver for the past 
13 years, recently was appointed a 
member of the Oklahoma Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 

Oklahoma Gov. Henry Bellman 
named Worthen to the post for a 2- 
year period. The commission is an 
advisory body that aids ki setting em- 
ployment policies for the state. 

The commission also administers 
the Oklahoma Employment Security 
Act which provides for operation of 
public employment offices and over- 
sees the unemployment compensation 
program. 

Worthen’s term will expire in De- 
cember, 1965. 

Los Angeles 
Scholersbip 

Teamster Local 928 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., has joined the growing list of 
IBT local unions offering scholarships 
around the country. 

Joseph Caramagno, Local 928 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the union will 
award a $500 per year — total value 
of $2,000 at a 4-year school — scholar- 
ship to a qualified applicant. The win- 
ner must be a son or daughter of a 
member and must maintain a C aver- 
age while in college. 

The first recipient must be from 
either the January or June, 1964, 
graduating classes according to Cara- 
magno. A competitive examination 
will be conducted by the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Caramagno noted that the scholar- 
ship was a goal that the local union 
had been trying to achieve for more 
than 10 years, and expressed pride in 
the final achievement. 


Hero Honors 


Scholerships 


June, 1964 
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30 Point Probe 


Bipartisan House Group Urges 
Investigation of Justice Department 


Rep. Roland V. Libonati (D-Ill.) 
led a discussion on the floor of Con- 
gress May 4th which centered around 
concern about tactics used by the Jus- 
tice Department during the recent 
trial of Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa in Chattanooga. 

Libonati, member of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, told his colleagues 
in the Congress he would like the 
special subcommitee looking into the 


conduct of the trial to find answers to 
30 questions surrounding that case. 

In floor discussion, Libonati re- 
ceived bipartisan support from many 
other Congressmen, including Demo- 
crats Ralph J. Rivers, of Alaska, 
James Roosevelt, Richard Hanna, and 
A. F. Hawkins, of California; Spark 
M. Matsunaga, of Hawaii; and Mich- 
ael A. Feighan, of Ohio; Republicans 
William E. Brock, of Tennessee; Glenn 


Cunningham, of Nebraska; Homer E. 
Abele, of Ohio; Robert Ellsworth, 
Kansas; and Clarence Brown, Ohio. 

The 30 points surrounding Hoffa’s 
Chattanooga trial which Libonati 
wants answered by congressional in- 
quiry are: 

1. Is there, in fact, a “get Hoffa 
squad” in the Department of Justice? 
If so, under what legislative authority 
does it operate, what budget does it 
have, and what expenditures does it 
make? 

2. Did the $1,500 payments by 
the Department of Justice as 
alimony payments on behalf of 
Edward Partin to Mrs. Partin 
constitute a violation of an act 
of Congress passed October 23, 
1962, which proscribes the pay- 
ment of money to a witness 
for testimony? 

3. Did the Department of Justice 
induce Partin’s testimony by promis- 
ing him immunity on all pending in- 
dictments? If not, then why has the 
Department interceded on four occa- 
sions and requested postponement of 
the 26-count embezzlement and record 
tampering indictment under Landrum- 
Griffin? 

4. Did the Government forgive 
Partin $5,000 in back taxes? 
If so, on what basis was it for- 
given? 

5. What has happened to all of the 
other indictments of kidnapping, man- 
slaughter, and forgery pending against 
Partin in the Courts of Louisiana and 
Alabama? 

6. Sol Fox of Puerto Rico swears 
he reported Partings gunsmug- 
gling plot into Castro Cuba to 
the Department of Justice. If 
so, what is the status of the in- 


On Our Cover 

Teamster wives from 21 different 
states have been picketing the 
White House this Spring, calling 
for an investigation of the ad- 
ministration of justice under 
Attorney General Bobbie Ken- 
nedy. Members of DRIVE 
Ladies Auxiliaries (the ladies 
on this month’s cover are from 
Pennsylvania), the gals are 
spearheading a letter writing 
campaign. They are urging 
Teamsters everywhere to write 
President Johnson and their 
congressional delegations pro- 
testing the treatment given 
Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa by the Justice Department, and calling for an investigation of the 
Justice Department. 

In addition to their picketing duties, the Teamster wives are visiting 
with their congressmen and senators and discussing legislation important 
to them as citizens and as Teamster wives. 

Motorcades this year were kicked off with one from North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Minnesota and North Dakota. Next came a group 
from Ohio, then Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Missouri, and Illinois followed in that order, 
with Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
coming next. 

Closing out the motorcades until after the national political conventions 
were Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
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vestigation into Partings colla- 
boration with Castro and his 
Communist generals? 

7. Was there a casual relationship 
between Partin’s release from prison 
on October 7, 1962, after having con- 
ferred with Government investigators, 
and the two Government recorded 
telephone calls which were initiated by 
Partin to Hoffa on October 8, 1962, 
and October 18, 1962, on the eve of 
the Hoffa trial in Nashville? 

8. Did Partin report to Sheridan 
on defense legal strategy in ad- 
vance? What was the basis for 
Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General Neals remark in 
court, *'we are psychic” when 
defense counsel charged him 
with knowing the defense case 
before it was presented? 

9. Is there a factual basis for the 
admission by two Government wit- 
nesses, Paschall and Pitts, that they 
were threatened with indictment and 
economic reprisal if they did not co- 
operate with the Government? 

10. Is there factual basis for the 
charge by three of the defend- 
ants that the Department of- 
fered them immunity if they 
^‘cooperated” but having re- 
fused to “cooperate” with the 
Government, were then in- 
dicted? 

11. Why were 25 special agents 
brought into Chattanooga during the 
course of the Hoffa trial? For what 
purpose? What did they do? What 
expenditures were made and for what 
purpose? What did they accomplish? 

12. Was there a massive electronic 
network in operation in Chat- 
tanooga and surrounding area 
under the control and direc- 
tion of the Department? 

13. What did this electronic opera- 
tion encompass? What was the physi- 
cal nature of the setup? Was there in 
fact a “Mr. Bug” as charged, who 
operated from electronic headquarters 
on the 10th floor of the Read House, 
where the jury was sequestered? 

14. What was the purpose of shad- 
owing Hoffa and his attorneys 
during the trial as charged? 

15. Did the Department request 
the telephone company to provide 
them with a list of all calls originating 
from the defense headquarters at the 
Patten Hotel in Chattanooga, Tenn.? 

16. If they did, what was the pur- 
pose of this request? 

17. What expenditures were au- 
thorized by Sheridan and other offi- 


i 

cials from the Department’s Confi- 
dential Fund in conjunction with the 
Hoffa trial? Was a voucher authorized 
for Shobe’s activities in Nashville, 
Tenn. which could have included, as 
is charged, by Shobe, under oath, the 
purchase of a page ad in Bishop St. 
Psalm’s magazine? 

18. If such authorizations were 
made and moneys expended, 
was it for the purpose of in- 
dusing Bishop St. Psalm to cast 
a spell through vodoo over 
Thomas Ewing Parks, in order 
to get him to implicate Hoffa 
in the jury tampering charge? 

19. Was money authorized for 
labor spy activities, as charged by 
Shobe? 

20. Was money ever authorized for 
the purchase of liquor or other 
entertainment by the marshals 
for the benefit of the jurors in 
the Hoffa trial? 

21. How was the (jury) panel for 
the Chattanooga trial selected? Was 
it screened in advance by the FBI, 
and were persons interviewed by the 
FBI as to their views? 

22. Who were the suggestors of the 
(jury) panel names? Was the 
process employed fair? Did 
the panel in fact reflect a cross- 
section of the community? 

23. Why were over 24 deputy mar- 
shals brought in from various parts of 
the country? 

24. Why did the Government re- 
quire one marshal for each 
juror, and when the jurors 
were marched in regiment style 
to and from the courthouse, 
why was each juror guarded by 
at least one marshal? Were the 
marshals brought to Chatta- 
nooga for any purpose other 
than the guarding of the jury? 
On what basis were these 
marshals chosen? Is it true 
that these marshals were part 
of an elite guard who had ac- 
companied the Attorney Gen- 


f 


eral to Mississippi? Is there a 
factual basis to the charge that 
these marshals were brought in 
for the purpose of brainwash- 
ing the jurors? 

25. Did the marshals conduct 
themselves in a manner befitting their 
office? Is there a basis for the charge 
that a wild all-night party took place 
on the 10th floor of the Read House 
on Wednesday, March 3, which in- 
cluded lewd and disorderly conduct 
by some marshals, as well as im- 
moral conduct with two callgirls who 
were available through the course of 
that night? The marshals should be 
called in by the committee to give 
their side of the story. 

26. Was the “locked up” jury in 
fact “locked up” during the 
trial? Or were they permitted 
to come and go individually — 
to partake in liquor individual- 
ly — away from the hotel — and 
when they were sequestered on 
the 10th floor of the Read 
House? Were setups served to 
the jurors with liquor on the 
10th floor of the Read House? 

27. Did one of the marshals wrap 
gifts for the jurors in the home of 
Margaret Daves on the evening of 
February 21, 1962? 

28. Did the jurors in fact receive 
such gifts? What was the na- 
ture of the gifts? and for what 
purpose were they intended? 

29. Was the jury transported by 
Government bus to Tullahoma, Tenn. 
for a tour of the plant on January 31, 
1964? 

30. Did the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Labor 
employ Shobe, an ex-con, as an 
informer and agent provoca- 
teur? Did he in fact take or- 
ders from the Bureau of Labor 
Management Reports and Wal- 
ter Sheridan of the Justice De- 
partment “to disrupt, harass, 
and divide” various Teamster 
local unions? 


Dsngerous Situation 

“I am not endeavoring to defend or prosecute Mr. Hoffa, but I do 
have a very strong feeling that if there is any politics being mixed in 
with the administration of justice in this country of ours, it creates a 
very dangerous situation, and is one into which the (Celler) commit- 
tee, and the Congress should inquire very closely and very zealously to 
protect the American people and every individual citizen against any 
violations of their constitutional rights.” — Congressman Clarence J. 
Brown (R.-O.), on the floor of the House of Representatives, May 4, 
1964. (See page 9689, Congressional Record, May 4, 1964.) 


June, 1964 
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Airline Policy Committee Plans 
For Future at Chicago Meeting 



Teamster General President James R. 
Hoffa leads a discussion on air freight 
at the recent policy committee meeting 
of the Teamster Airlines Division. At 
Hoffa's right is Harold J. Gibbons, IBT 
vice president who presided over the 
one-day session held in Chicago. 


THE AIRLINE Divison of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
held a one-day policy meeting in 
Chicago last month, with policy com- 
mittee members studying the strategic 
position of airlines in the freight 
industry, and the quick application of 
technological advances to handling of 
air cargo. 

Teamster President James R. Hoffa 
gave policy committee members a 
report of his findings in the air freight 
industry. The Teamster president de- 
tailed the fast application of automa- 
tion and technological progress to air 
freight shipments. 

Jets, flying more miles in less time 
are eliminating ground crews and 
freight handlers, Hoffa declared, but 
he related that he did not think the 
importance of air cargo and the stra- 
tegic position of airlines in the freight 
industry can be overlooked by the 
Teamsters. 

Reporting on the activities of the 
Airline Division over the past three 
years. Division Director Henry Breen 
stated that employees of the follow- 
ing companies are working under 
Teamster contracts: 

Flying Tiger Line, Inc., flight engi- 
neers, flight attendants; Seaboard 
World Airlines, Inc., flight engineers; 
Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., cleri- 
cal, office, stores, fleet and passenger 


service employees, and flight dis- 
patchers. 

Western Airlines, Inc., mechanics 
and related personnel; Riddle Airlines, 
Inc., mechanics, stores clerks, build- 
ing maintenance men. 

Bonanza Airlines, Inc., mechanics, 
related personnel and stores clerks; 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc., mechanics, 
related personnel, stores clerks, cargo 
and ramp agents. 

Slick Airways, Inc., mechanics and 
related personnel, stores clerks; Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., stores 
clerks; Capitol Airways, Inc., flight 
attendants, flight engineers. 

Presiding over the meeting was 
International Union Vice President 
Harold J. Gibbons. Also in attend- 
ance were International Union Vice 
Presidents Thomas Flynn, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Gordon Conklin, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Formed in August, 1961, the Air- 
lines Division is one of 15 national 
divisions in the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 



International Vice President Thomas 
Flynn, of Washington, D. C., listens to 
proceedings of airlines division policy 
committee meeting. Flynn is chairman 
of the Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters. 

Jack Jorgensen, president of Joint 
Council No. 32 and Local Union 977 
in Minneapolis, discusses the airline 
division with International Union Vice 
President Gordon Conklin. Conklin is 
President of St. Paul Joint Council 34. 



Airline Division Director Henry Breen 
gave a detailed report to the policy 
committee which reviewed the activity 
and the progress of the division since 
its inception in August, 1961. 



General Organizer Bill Williams, of 
Seattle, and John Nabor, president of 
St. Louis Local 688, follow discussion 
at airlines policy committee meeting. 
Below, Andy Contaldi, Local 866, 
Passaic, N. J., makes a point. 
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• 2,215 Go Teamster 

The total number of workers eli- 
gible to vote in all units won by Team- 
ster affiliates in National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation elections 
during March was 2,215. 

Altogether, there were 66 1 such 
elections during the month with Team- 
ster unions participating in 201 ballots 
— more than 30 per cent. 

All unions won 387 elections in 
March with Teamster affiliates win- 
ning 103 of them, or more than 26 
per cent. 


California 

Teamsters 

Back 

Cranston 



Alan Cranston (right), California State 
Comptroller and candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for U. S. Sena- 
tor discusses his candidacy with Calif- 
ornia Governor Pat Brown. 


• Teamsters Grow 

Rate of growth figures for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
based upon per capita statistics, show 
that the IBT has increased its mem- 
bership 3.8 per cent in the first 4 
months of 1964 compared with the 
same period in 1963. 

Total per capita increase in the first 
third of this year was more than 
53,000 members over the same 120 
days in 1963. All Teamster Confer- 
ences experienced increases. 

The breakdown showed the follow- 
ing gains: Southern Conference of 

Teamsters, 5.8 per cent; Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, 4.7 per cent; 
Western Conference of Teamsters, 3.9 
per cent; Central Conference of Team- 
sters, 2.6 per cent. 

• Soap Makers Join 

Teamster Local 200 in Milwaukee 
recently won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election at 
Desoto Chemical Co., in Fredonia by 
a 3-to-l margin, gaining more than 50 
new members. 

The company is one of the leading 
quality producers of soap and cleaning 
products and cleaning waxes plus vari- 
ous allied chemical products. 

Local 200 representatives said nego- 
tiations on a work contract would 
begin as soon as certification was re- 
ceived from the NLRB. 

• Researcher Added 

Teamster Joint Council 36 head- 
quartered in Vancouver, B.C., has 
established a research and education 
bureau. 

Joint Council President E. M. Law- 
son announced the appointment of 
Sam Brown, business agent of Team- 
ster Local 464 for the past 6 years, 
as director of the new department. 


C ALIFORNIA State Controller Allan Cranston has received the 
endorsement of California Teamsters in his battle for the Democratic 
nomination for the U. S. Senate. He is opposed in the race by Pierre 
Salinger. 

Cranston, a dynamic figure in California politics for many years, has 
the support of Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown and a wide following 
of Democratic leaders across the state. 

His record and thinking is closely attuned to the Teamsters’ best 
interest and in Washington, representing such an important state, his 
views would carry a lot of weight. 

Here are some of his stated views on issues affecting the jobs and 
welfare of Teamsters and Teamster families. 

• On Landnim-Griffin — “There are many changes that I would favor. 

I would be glad to vote for repeal of both Taft-Hartley and Landrum- | 
Griffin. However, I realize that we are not likely to have the opportunity 
to repeal them very soon. I would therefore work toward amending 
the more obnoxious portions. For example, I feel that the sections deal- 
ing with secondary boycott and right to work could and should be re- 
pealed. As you know, I was very busy working with organized labor 
here in California to fight right-to-work in 1958. 

“I also believe that Landrum-Griffin is particularly obnoxious legisla- 
tion inasmuch as it singles out one segment of society and says ‘you 
are guilty until proved otherwise.’ This places an unfair burden on labor. 
“I’m against all these proposals for compulsory arbitration laws. 

“I’m against proposals to hem in and reduce the right to peaceful 
picketing. 

“I’m for an increase in minimum wage and for expanding its coverage.” 

• On Medicare — “I’m in favor of Medicare, full civil rights for 
everyone, aid to education and aid to housing.” 

• On Automation — “We face a great problem in terms of automation. 
Every day there are fewer and fewer manual-type jobs available. I think 
we need a great breakthrough in terms of additional federal funds for 
educating people to obtain better jobs. The property taxpayer in our 
state can no longer carry the burden and the state can’t entirely fill the 
gap.” 

• On His Attitude Toward Labor — “Throughout my life I have believed 
in programs designed to meet the needs of men and women who work 
for a living. I have always admired the labor movement in America 
because I think it has made a tremendous contribution not only to those 
who work for wages but to improve the standards of all our citizens. 

“I am very happy to have the endorsement of the California Teamsters 
Legislative Council. The Teamsters is a very effective union in California 
that has done remarkably effective work for its members. I feel its 
endorsement will mean a great deal in my campaign and that my pro- 
grams will relate to the aims and desires of the Teamsters very closely,” 
says Cranston. 
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Brother Teamsters High Speed 
Rivals on Weekend Drag Strip 


TWO California Teamsters, close 
friends during working hours, are high 
speed rivals on weekends. 

They are Jerry Baltes and Emery 
Cook, members of Teamster Local 
542 and Local 606 respectively, who 
drive a bobtail and a dump truck five 
days a week. 

Come Saturdays and Sundays, how- 
ever, they crawl behind the airplane- 
type steering wheels of a pair of the 
fastest drag racers in the world. 

Baltes is ranked third fastest in the 
nation. Cook won the national Class 
B championship with a speed of 
196.07 mph attained in a quarter- 
mile from a standing start. 

Both drivers are pioneers in the 
fast-growing sport of dragging. Cook 
has driven since 1949 when there 
were only two legal drag strips in the 
country. Baltes has raced since 1952. 

Their dragsters are quite similar 
“rail jobs.” Both vehicles have super- 
charged Chrysler engines which must 
be halted at the end of their run by 
parachutes that pop out the rear end 
of the car. 

Baltes’ car, however, has enough 
more engine displacement to put it 
into the next higher classification. De- 
spite the difference in classification, 
the Teamsters run against each other 
for top eliminator. The top prize can 
run as high as $1,500 although the 
purse usually runs around $350. 

But it’s costly competition. The 
huge tires that transmit the enormous 


power of the engines to the blacktop 
are good for only 16 runs. They cost 
$140 a set. 

The engines figuratively gulp nitro- 
methane-alcohol fuel at the rate of 2 
gallons per run. The tab is $10. 

Neither Baltes nor Cook own their 
racers but Baltes has an interest in the 
dragster he drives. Likewise, neither 
man has been injured seriously, al- 
though drag racing is not the safest 
sport in the world. 

Needless to say, drag racing is the 
only type of racing that appeals to 
the Teamsters. When on the job dur- 
ing the week, they observe all high- 
way rules and concentrate on safe 
driving habits. 


Tank Truck 
Pact IVIeet 

Steve Schultz, chairman of 
the Central States Tank Truck 
Committee, has announced the 
quarterly meeting of the com- 
mittee scheduled for the Bis- 
marck Hotel in Chicago, June 
10, at which time plans will be 
completed for negotiations to 
begin in late summer on the 
Central State Area Tank Truck 
Agreement which terminates 
Nov. 14, 1964. 



Maybe you can settle an argument. He 
says cows that give skim milk are non- 
union. 


• Van and Storage 

More than 2,000 Teamsters in 6 
California local unions have voted to 
accept a new 2-year contract in the 
van and storage industry. 

The agreement provides increased 
wages, pension benefits, an additional 
holiday, and improved vacation lan- 
guage. All improvements were retro- 
active to April 1, 1964. A subsistence 
allowance and maintenance of health 
and welfare benefits becomes effective 
April 1, 1965. 

The agreement was ratified by a 6- 
to-1 margin by members of Teamster 
Locals 235 in Orange, 389 in Los 
Angeles, 467 in San Bernardino, 542 
in San Diego, 692 in Long Beach, and 
871 in Pomona. 

• Dog Food Workers 

Teamster Local 626 and two AFL- 
CIO affiliates were successful in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election where employees of the Lewis 
Food Co., in Los Angeles — makers of 
Dr. Ross Dog Food — voted 121 to 31 
for union representation. 

The campaign was coordinated 
through an AFL-CIO Organizing 
Committee. Besides the Teamsters, 
there were organizers from Meat Cut- 
ters Local 563 and Operating Engi- 
neers Local 501. 

• Canadian Contract 

A 34-cent-an-hour wage increase 
spread over 3 years has been nego- 
tiated by Teamster Local 938 of 
Toronto, Ontario, for 120 members 
employed by Central Truck Lines. 

Other features of the agreement 
included a $12 monthly welfare benefit 
to be paid by the company. 


Smoking tires obscure Teamsters Jerry Baltes (foreground) and Emery Cook as 
their drag racers scream away from the starting line to reach speeds nearing 
200 miles an hour in a quarter-mile run. 
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The First Full Account of a Fateful Trial 
Raises This Disturbing Question: Can 
Jungle Warfare Subvert American Justice? 

THE HOFFA TRIAI 


Fred J. Cook 


(The following article, from the April 27, 1964, issue of The Nation, 
was entered in the May 4, 1964, issue of The Congressional Record, 
and is reprinted here for your information.) 


On the late afternoon and evening of 
February 6, 1964, James R, Hoffa 
and several of his attorneys were sit- 
ting in Room 914 of the Patten Hotel 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. The short, 
chunky, earthy boss of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters was on trial again 
in Federal Court, accused this time of 
attempting to fix a jury in a previous 
trial in Nashville. The case was not 
going well for Hoffa. Just two days 
earlier, the government had pulled a 
startling surprise; it had placed on 
the stand its star witness, Edward 
Grady Partin, boss of a Teamster lo- 
cal in Baton Rouge, La., and Hoffa’s 
inseparable companion during the en- 
tire course of the Nashville trial from 
October 22 to late December, 1962. 
Partin had acquired such status that 
before the trial ended he had become 
sergeant-at-arms at Hoffa’s door, de- 
ciding who should have access to the 


Fred J. Cook*s The FBI Nobody 
Knows, expanded from a special is- 
sue of The Nation, will be published 
by Macmillan this spring. 


throne room. Now the government 
had revealed that Partin, all the time, 
had been an undercover agent for the 
FBI and the Justice Department. He 
had been informing on Hoffa through- 
out the Nashville trial. And now, in 
Chattanooga, he had taken the stand 
ready to testify that Hoffa had par- 
ticipated actively in the Nashville jury 
rigging. 

Hoffa’s attorneys were under- 
standably worried. They wanted to 
sit down and confer with their client, 
but they didn’t know where they could 
confer with some assurance of pri- 
vacy. 

From the start of the Chattanooga 
trial in mid- January, they had all 
been aware of the hovering shadow 
of the FBI, had all felt under constant 
surveillance. Mysterious cars had fol- 
lowed them from their law offices to 
their homes. There had been strange 
disturbances on their telephone lines. 
Even in the privacy of Hoffa’s suite, 
they looked over their shoulders and 
they hesitated to talk, even in whis- 
pers, so convinced were they that the 
room was bugged. 


Harry Berke, a Chattanooga law- 
yer for thirty years and chief local 
defense counsel for Hoffa, later testi- 
fied about the events of February 6: 
We had been trying to get a con- 
ference with Mr. Hoffa, but we 
were afraid to discuss the matter 
of defense and the evidence and so 
forth in either Mr. Haggerty's room 
or Mr. Hoffa' s room or in fact any 
other rooms that are rented up 
there at the hotel. So I suggested 
that we go, that we just go out may- 
be and get a drink, a Coca-Cola, 
somewheres, and sit down and dis- 
cuss the next day's proceedings. 

Marvin Berke, Harry Berke’s son 
and law associate, had his car avail- 
able — a two-tone Pontiac, license 
4U-8888. The two Berkes, Hoffa and 
Morris Shenker, another attorney ad- 
vising the Hoffa defense, left the ho- 
tel and walked toward Marvin Berke’s 
Pontiac. This simple action triggered 
a wave of surveillance and counter- 
surveillance. 

The government, as it later ac- 
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knowledged, had an aerie in a build- 
ing across the street, from which it 
could keep the 11th Street entrance of 
the Patten Hotel under observation. 
On the street it had a number of in- 
nocent-appearing cars equipped with 
radios and “phantom” aerials and 
manned by FBI agents. The building 
lookout and control post, designated 
B-2, was in constant communication 
with the roving cars, identified by 
numbers. 

When Hoffa and his attorneys left 
the Patten this message flashed: 

B-2 to 14: They are proceeding 
to the vehicle now, quite an entour^ 
age, will copy. [This means photo- 
graph.] 

B-2 to 14: 1 don't think you want 
to go near this vehicle due to its 
contents (pause), ah, they are ready 
to pull out in front now and I think 
the package [the particular individ- 
ual being tailed] you are interested 
in is, he didn't even get into, uh, 
three other individuals go in, he is 
now crossing Market Street, uh, 
looks like he is heading over the 
Rent-a-Car — Avis Rent-a-Car place. 

The air continued to crackle with 
information as the FBI kept its om- 
niscient eye on Hoffa and others in 
his “entourage.” How did the words 
of FBI agents come to be recorded 
for posterity? Very simply. 

On the FBI Wave Length 

Hoffa’s attorneys, convinced that 
they and their witnesses were under 
FBI surveillance in the midst of 
trial, had the previous weekend got- 
ten in touch with Bernard B. Spin- 
del, a nationally known expert in 
all forms of wire tapping and elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. Spindel had 
worked for Hoffa before, had even 
been indicted with him and acquit- 
ted in a case brought by the govern- 
ment on the contention that Hoffa 
had violated the law by having the 
telephone lines in his Teamsters’ 
office in Detroit monitored. Spindel, 
in Rome, N. Y., after listening to the 
description of Hoffa’s current plight, 
agreed to fly to Chattanooga. 

He packed and shipped, air freight, 
about 1 ,000 pounds of electronic 
equipment, and on Monday morning, 
February 3, he caught an American 
Airlines flight to Nashville. When he 
landed at the Nashville airport, the 
FBI, as it later acknowledged, had 
two agents waiting on the field to 
shadow him. Since the FBI on its 
word of honor never tapped a tele- 
phone during the entire course of the 


Hoffa trial, this demonstration of pre- 
cise advance knowledge must be a 
clear case of forensic telepathy. 

At Nashville, Spindel rented a car 
and set out for Chattanooga. The 
FBI, as it later acknowledged, had 
some eight or ten agents waiting to 
pick him up at the Chattanooga city 
line. As Spindel’s car passed, they 
took out after him and trailed him 
right down to the Patten Hotel, where 
he vanished into Hoffa’s suite. 

Spindel quickly determined that the 
area around the Patten was swarming 
with FBI agents. He located wave 
lengths from which exceptionally 
strong radio signals appeared to be 
emanating in the vicinity of the hotel. 
He borrowed a dictating machine and 
began to record the conversations that 
came over the air as FBI agents com- 
municated with their control post and 
shuttled their cars back and forth 
through the Chattanooga streets. The 
result was that, when Hoffa and his 
attorneys left the hotel on February 6, 
seeking privacy in Marvin Berke’s 
automobile, Spindel was recording the 
excited observations of FBI agents. 


The chitchat that Spindel preserved 
disclosed that the G-men were in 
some perplexity about the identity of 
the men in Hoffa’s entourage. They 
apparently had been on the lookout 
for Spindel as their special “package,” 
and they argued back and forth about 
whether a man with a bald spot on 
the top of his head was Spindel. Harry 
Berke, as it happens, has just such a 
bald spot. 

Young Berke, on his father’s in- 
structions, drove to the West Side 
Urban Renewal District, “an entirely 
desolate area” where all the old houses 
had been torn down and no new 
building had yet begun. A car fol- 
lowed them; when they slowed down 
to a snail’s pace, so did their shadow. 
“We stopped when we got to the end 
of East Ninth Street before making 
the turn and this car stopped,” Harry 
Berke testified. 

They turned back toward town. 
“This car followed. Now while we 
were on the way to Main Street we 
stopped either once or twice and this 
car stopped.” When they got back into 
the city area, the car that had been 
trailing them suddenly spurted past 
them at high speed, and though they 
tried to follow it, they lost it in traffic. 

Back in Spindel’s hide-out in the 
Patten Hotel, the electronic monitor- 


ing equipment once more came to life. 
The watching agents reported the re- 
turn of the car. The discussion con- 
tinued whether “the package” had 
been in the car and about just who 
had left it. “Well, I’m coming down 
that way now, just to get a look at it,” 
said one agent, Willim L. Sheets, who 
later recalled he’d said the words 
Spindel recorded. 

Other cars and the movement of 
other members of the Hoffa party 
distracted the agents and kept the air 
lively with their comments. 

“Say, Bill,” the radio squawked at 
one point, “the two occupants in that 
car were The Man’ [Hoffa] and the 
ex-boxer, O’Brien [Charles ‘Chuck’ 
O’Brien, business agent of the union 
in Chattanooga and a constant associ- 
ate of Hoffa].” 

The action continued: 

B-2 to 14 and 23, uh, the ex-fighter 
just came out with two unidentified 
WMAs [White Male Americans]. He 
got in the car, he is not moving as of 
yet and the other two individuals sep- 
arated, walked around the corner, and 
headed North on Market on foot. 

Twenty-three, you were just photo- 
graphed. . . . There was a guy stand- 
ing against the hotel with a camera 
and as you pulled up to the light, he 
stepped out behind your car and 
photographed your plate. The ex- 
fighter just got out of the car and 
walked back into the hotel. 

The surveillance (it should perhaps 
be noted at this point that the govern- 
ment later got purple in the face con- 
tending it never spied on Hoffa, any 
of the Other defendants, witnesses or 
lawyers) continued: 

... As you probably know, the ve- 
hicle, uh, the **big boy" [Hoffa] just 
got back to the hotel, evidently he 
parked the car. 

There are a few fellows that are 
going in the same direction, so that 
Mr. Big and, uh, his necessary assis- 
tant so I don't think you want to be 
anywhere around that lot right now. 
... The big guy came out with the 
entourage and they looked like they 
all got back. . . . 

Out To Get Hoffa 

Such was the atmosphere in which 
James R. Hoffa was tried in Chat- 
tanooga. The boss of the Teamsters 
is one of the most powerful labor 
leaders in America, and Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy and the De- 
partment of Justice have been con- 
tending for years that he is also one 
of the most unprincipled and most 
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ruthless. Though he had been re- 
peatedly brought to trial on a variety 
of charges, he had always escaped 
cither by acquittal or a hung jury; and 
it was no secret that the Attorney 
General had set up within the Depart- 
ment of Justice a special investigative 
squad whose energies were devoted 
largely to the attempt to get Hoffa. 
Hoffa charged that he was the victim 
of a “vendetta,” and the government 
itself at times all but acknowledged 
the charge, claiming the nation must 
be rid of the evil of Hoffa. 

The danger of this attitude is that 
it rests upon authoritarian judgment, 
and it raises the question: How far 
will authority go to vindicate that 
judgment? 

The record of the past indicates 
that it will go very far indeed. In the 
postwar era, with disturbing and in- 
creasing frequency, the entire weight 
of the FBI and the Justice Department 
seems to have been thrown, not into 
trials, but into campaigns to insure 
that their firm confidence of guilt 
would be upheld in the courts. But 
in Hoffa it encountered for the first 
time a defendant with resources al- 
most as formidable as its own. Its 
own espionage and surveillance during 
trial could be met with counter- 
espionage and surveillance. The na- 
ture of a jungle war violating basic 
principles of justice could therefore be 
placed at last on the record. 

That is the true significance of the 
recent trial of Teamster Boss James R. 
Hoffa in Chattanooga. It far tran- 
scends the importance of Hoffa him- 
self. At stake are root principles of 
American justice — and American 

democracy. 

Two Faces of a Spy 

The Hoffa case begins and ends 
with Edward Grady Partin, a ruggedly 
built, square-jawed man, with slightly 
wavy, parted hair. He can, on oc- 
casion, look sturdily distinguished, and 
in the light of the great victory scored 
over Hoffa at Chattanooga, an effort 
has been made by government offi- 
cials, aided and abetted by major 
media of information, to portray Ed- 
ward Grady Partin as a national hero. 

Typical was a recent article in Life 
that pictured the high-minded Partin 
as having been involved only in some 
inconsequential brushes with the law 
when he agreed to become under- 
cover man and informer for the cause 
of justice. Partin, wrote Life, “was 
in jail because of a minor domestic 
problem,” and had been indicted “on 


A 

charges of embezzling $1,600 in union 
funds.” It all sounded pretty trivial, 
and besides, Walter Sheridan, Ken- 
nedys’ hand-picked head of Justice’s 
special rackets investigative squad, 
had told Life: “I’ve dealt with a lot of 
informers, and until this guy, they all 
wanted two guarantees: nothing 

traced to them and never call them as 
witnesses. Ed asked for neither one. 

“But asking him to take the stand 
in open court meant exposing him as 
an informer, jeopardizing his job — 
maybe much worse.” Yet, said Sheri- 
dan, when he put the issue to Partin, 
he just shrugged and said: “I’ve come 
this far. Whatever you say.” 

The picture of a decent, courageous 
man helping the cause of justice is 
heartwarming. 


But there is another Edward Grady 
Partin, so far unperceived by press 
and public, whose image Life might 
have discovered by a process no more 
laborious than reading some court 
testimony and digesting a few old 
clips. Partin’s troubles with the law 
had a long history and were not what 
most citizens would call minor. In 
December, 1943, he and another man 
were arrested in the state of Washing- 
ton for breaking into a restaurant. 
Partin pleaded guilty, and drew a 
fifteen-year term. He twice broke out 
of jail. Finally freed, he joined the 
Marines and was dishonorably dis- 
charged. 

His more recent entanglements had 
been so numerous that he had ac- 
quired a certain headline notoriety in 
Louisiana. In November, 1961 (by 
this time he had been boss of the 
Teamsters local in Baton Rouge for 
some years), he was involved in a 
mysterious shooting, A pistol went 
off and inflicted a wound in his lower 
abdomen. Partin insisted to authori- 
ties that the gun discharged acciden- 
tally as he was handling it. 

When this happened, Partin was 
already the object of official inquiry. 
Some rebellious members of his local 
had accused him of embezzling union 
funds. They also charged that he had 
gone to Cuba and consulted with a 
Castro aide. The 600-pound safe, 
containing all the union’s records and 
books, disappeared from the union 
hall as if it had legs — a vanishing act 
that happened before federal auditors 
arrived upon the scene. The safe, 
empty, was later recovered from the 
Amite River. 


f 


Partin’s principal critics in his local 
were A. G. Klein, Jr., and J. D. Albin. 
They testified, with others, before an 
East Baton Rouge grand jury, and the 
jury indicted Partin for forging a 
withdrawal card, a deed that, it was 
alleged, removed one of his critics 
from the union. Subsequently, Albin 
and Klein were set upon by six Team- 
sters and savagely beaten. Shortly 
thereafter, Klein was killed when a 
truck loaded with sand “fell on him” 
in St. Francisville. 

These misadventures aroused offi- 
cial curiosity. A joint probe by the 
FBI, attorneys of the Justice Depart- 
ment, and District Attorney Sargent 
Pitcher, of East Baton Rouge, resulted 
on June 27, 1962, in the indictment of 
Partin on twenty-six counts, thirteen 
of falsifying union records, thirteen of 
embezzlement. He was released in 
$50,000 bond. Should he ever be con- 
victed and given the maximum sen- 
tence on all the counts, he could be 
fined $260,000 and sentenced to 
seventy-eight years in prison. 

This indictment alone would seem 
to have removed Partin from Lifers 
minor-offender class, but there was 
more to come. On August 14, 1962, 
he was named defendant in the first of 
a series of accident suits that were 
eventually to total $400,000. This 
first suit was filed by Airman Leo D. 
Paris, of Haverhill, Mass., stationed 
at the Lackland Air Force Base in 
Texas. Paris charged that at 12:30 
A.M. Christmas Day, 1961, a sports 
sedan driven by Partin struck his car 
near Cuba, Ala., drove it off the high- 
way and rolled it over several times. 
Paris and another airman were seri- 
ously injured; a third airman, William 
Andrew Halas of Milwaukee, Wis., 
was killed. The civil suits charge that 
Partin continued at high speed down 
the highway. An investigation by 
Alabama authorities led to Partin’s 
indictment on Sept. 26, 1962, on 
charges of first-degree manslaugh- 
ter and leaving the scene of an 
accident. 

The day before this indictment was 
returned, Partin surrendered himself 
to Louisiana authorities on yet an- 
other charge — aggravated kidnaping. 
As long ago as the previous June, two 
children of one of Partin’s henchmen, 
Sidney Simpson, had been snatched 
from a motel where they were staying 
with their mother, who had legal 
custody. Simpson refused to disclose 
their whereabouts. A summer-long in- 
vestigation by District Attorney Sar- 
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gent Pitcher ended with the indict- 
ment of Partin and Simpson for the 
kidnaping. The children were still 
missing. Partin at first was refused 
bail. Then, on Oct. 4, 1962, after 
having been missing for five months, 
the two tots, one two years old, one 
ten months, were turned over to au- 
thorities in the basement of the court- 
house. This relieved Partin of the 
possible onus of a federal kidnaping 
offense and made him eligible for bail. 

Partin’s original $50,000 bond on 
the federal embezzlement indictment 
had been revoked by the bonding 
company after he became involved in 
his other troubles, but now quickly, 
almost magically, everything was 
straightened out. Partin obtained an- 
other $50,000 bond, and he raised 
$5,000 new bail on the Alabama man- 
slaughter indictment, $5,000 more on 
the Louisiana kidnaping charge. 

On October 7, he walked out of 
jail. On October 8, he telephoned 
James R. Hoffa in Newark, N.J. — 
with investigators, unknown to Hoffa, 
recording the telephone conversation. 

Meeting the G-men 

Partin testified that during his in- 
carceration he had had a little talk 
with William (Hawk) Daniels, an in- 
vestigator for Sargent Pitcher. The 
defense was never permitted to estab- 
lish just what he and Hawk discussed, 
but it did show that this private 
tete-a-tete was followed by a more 
formal conference. Present were Par- 
tin, District Attorney Pitcher, Daniels, 
a couple of other men, and A. Frank 
Grimsley, an attorney for the Justice 
Department. Partin acknowledged 
that at this meeting Hoffa’s name may 
have been mentioned “casually,” just 
in passing. He insisted that “the main 
purpose of the meeting” had nothing 
to do with Hoffa’s upcoming trial in 
Nashville, but he did acknowledge 

that he had “a plan” to discuss the 
trial. The defense was never allowed 
to probe into the nature of this “plan.” 
Partin insisted the discussion hadn’t 

gotten very far because some impor- 

tant government representative who 
was supposed to be there hadn’t 

shown up. Actually, nothing had been 
accomplished, then? Well, no. Partin 
acknowledged that, when he left this 
oddly pointless meeting, there was “an 
arrangement” for him to meet later 
with a representative of the federal 
goverment. “Probably,” he admitted, 
he talked to the government “the next 
day.” 

Grimsley, the Justice Department 


lit 

lawyer, testified that he met Partin “at 
least two times. Possibly three.” 
These conferences were in Sargent 
Pitcher’s office, and they “would all 
have taken place in late September or 
early October. Grimsley conceded 
that Partin “probably started” as an 
informer in “late September” and 
that, when he made his October 8 
phone call to Hoffa, he definitely was 
a federal undercover agent. 

What was involved in this transfor- 
mation of the much-indicted Partin 
into a gallant spy working on the side 
of the angels? To this day no one has 
said, but it is perhaps significant that 
Partin has never gone to trial. Trial 
dates on the twenty-six-count federal 
indictment were repeatedly set and 
just as repeatedly postponed, twice on 
motions by the defense, four times on 
motions by the government. Then it 
lapsed into limbo, its status indefinite. 

Significantly, also, just at the time 
Partin was sprung on bail Hoffa was 
facing imminent trial in Nashville. 
On May 18, 1962, he had been in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury there 
in what became known as the “Test 
Fleet” case. The indictment involved 
the charge that Hoffa had accepted a 
pay-off of $1 million from a trucking 
concern to insure labor peace. The 
case was to go to trial in late October, 
and Partin, with all charges against 
him conveniently postponed, was at 
liberty to join his chief in Nashville. 

He made a second phone call to 
Hoffa on October 18, 1962, one that 
was also recorded by detectives. Hoffa 
has always insisted that Partin billed 
himself as one who was being perse- 
cuted by the federal agents because he 
was such “a loyal Hoffa man” and 
that he asked permission to come to 
Nashville and discuss his problems. 
Partin insisted that Hoffa extended 
the invitation. 

Before he left to join Hoffa’s 
retinue, Partin also testified, he was 
briefed by Frank Grimsley who gave 
him the Nashville telephone number 
of Walter Sheridan, the Justice De- 
partment investigator. Partin ac- 
knowledge that he knew just what 
kind of information his federal men- 
tors desired of him. Grimsley told 
him, he said, “if I saw evidence of 
jury tampering or other illegal activi- 
ties” to report immediately to Sheri- 
dan. 

Partin arrived in Nashville on Oc- 
tober 22, 1962. He had hardly set 
foot in the place before he discovered 
exactly what he had been sent to dis- 


cover. The first jurors were not to be 
selected until the next day, but almost 
the first man he bumped into — a man 
whom he had never known, at that — 
told him of Hoffa’s plans to rig the 
jury. 

According to Partin, it happened 
this way: He had just arrived and was 
loitering in the coffee shop of the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, waiting for 
Hoffa, when he struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a man calling himself 
Anthony Quinn, who said he was in 
the vending business. Later the same 
day Quinn came up to him again, 
laughed and said he wasn’t really 
Quinn, he was Nicholas J. Tweel. Not 
knowing Partin, Tweel said, he had 
been cautious until he checked with 
Hoffa. Hoffa had assured him Partin 
was true-blue, and so Tweel, apparent- 
ly out of a desire to make conversa- 
tion, thereupon confided to Partin 
Hoffa’s determination to commit a 
most serious crime. 

Partin said on the stand: “He 

[Tweel] said that Mr. [Allen] Dorf- 
man had called him and told him it 
would be a personal favor to him if 
he would come down to Nashville 
and help him set up a method to get 
to the jury.” 

Partin, of course, immediately 
communicated this intelligence to 
Walter Sheridan. 

Within the next forty-eight hours 
there occurred the first of the jury- 
fixing rumbles that were to mark the 
course of the Nashville trial. On the 
opening day of jury picking, October 
23, a juror named James C. Tippens 
was tentatively seated. It should be 
emphasized that the jury was not com- 
pleted until October 25, and that at 
any time, up to the moment it was 
finally sworn in, Tippens might have 
been challenged and dismissed. An 
immediate effort to fix him, under the 
circumstances, seems so premature as 
to be almost idiotic. Yet Tippens, a 
Nashville insurance man, subsequently 
testified that when he returned to his 
office on the afternoon of October 23, 
he found a friend had been trying 
to reach him. He went to see his 
friend and was told it would be worth 
$10,000 to him to side with Hoffa in 
the trial. The next morning, Tippens 
reported this bribe attempt to Judge 
William E. Miller, who called in at- 
torneys from both sides and then dis- 
missed Tippens from the jury. 

During the long course of the Nash- 
ville trial, with Partin nightly funnel- 
ing information to Sheridan, there 
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were two more reported attempts to 
approach and influence the jurors. 
Judge Miller in each case dismissed 
the jurors and replaced them with 
alternates. Since the jury in the Nash- 
ville trial was not sequestered but was 
free to read and hear what was going 
on, it would seem almost inevitable 
that it must have gained the impres- 
sion, so prevalent in the rest of the 
nation, that Hoffa, caught in black 
deeds, had been desperately endeavor- 
ing to buy the jury. Yet when the case 
went to the jury on December 23, 
1962, the jurors disagreed. They were 
split hopelessly. And amazingly, under 
the circumstances, the reported divi- 
sion was 7 to 5 for acquittal. 

The ‘Fix’ Trial 

But the federal government, with 
Edward Grady Partin in its corner, 
had laid the foundation for a new 
case. On May 9, 1963, another fed- 
eral grand jury indicted Hoffa and 
five others on five charges of jury 
tampering. This was the case that 
went to trial before Federal Judge 
Frank W. Wilson in Chattanooga on 
January 20, 1964. 

On trial with Hoffa in the Chat- 
tanooga case were: Ewing King, 50, 
recently defeated president of Team- 
sters Local 327 in Nashville; Larry 
Campbell, 39, a business agent with 
Hoffa’s home local in Detroit; Thomas 
E. Parks, 50, Campbell’s uncle, a 
Nashville funeral home employee; 
Allen Dorfman, 41, a Chicago insur- 
ance broker with close personal and 
business ties to Hoffa; Nicholas J. 
Tweel, a Huntington, W. Va., busi- 
nessman who had business ties to 
Dorfman. 

Almost from the first day of the 
trial, the defense was in open con- 
flict with Judge Wilson. A special 
list of 200 veniremen had been drawn. 
When the list was announced, only the 
names of the prospective jurors were 
revealed; defense attorneys were un- 
able to obtain any indication of oc- 
cupations or addresses. They protested 
that they were unable to fulfill the first 
function of defense attorneys — to 
examine the backgrounds of prospec- 
tive jurors for traces of possible 
prejudice. Not until the day the trial 
opened, when it was too late for them 
to exercise this right, were defense at- 
torneys able to obtain identifying 
information about the special panel. 

Cecil Branstetter, a Nashville at- 
torney representing Larry Campbell, 
put the issue strongly in an argument 
before Judge Wilson on the second day 
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of the trial. Analyzing the first 100 
names to be used in the jury-picking 
process, he had found the panel 
heavily weighted with types that could 
hardly be expected to be impartial 
toward Hoffa. Branstetter said he had 
found on the list: seven merchants; 
fourteen women whose husbands were 
all insurance men, bankers or execu- 
tives in industry; fifteen retired per- 
sons (these included a colonel and a 
rear admiral); seven Tennessee Valley 
Authority electricians; four mainte- 
nance engineers; six supervisors or 
foremen; fifteen salesmen; sixteen 
executives; two bankers; two govern- 
ment officials and one city employee; 
nine farmers. Branstetter found, as 
possibly counterbalancing influences, 
only two truck drivers, three general 
employees, one restaurant employee 
and six clerks. He argued that the list 
did not “even come close to represent- 
ing a fair cross-section of employment 
categories in this community.” 

Jacques Schiffer, who represented 
Parks, joined the argument. He said 
he had gone to the clerk’s office and 
sought copies of the questionnaires 
filed by the 100 additional jurors who 
were to be on hand the next day “and 
we were advised that they were not 
available. . . .” Judge Wilson, making 
no direct comment on this, remarked 
that he understood the defense had 
been “furnished a list of all jurors,” 
and Schiffer responded, with a touch 
of irony, that the defense had indeed 
received the list “yesterday morning.” 


A second move by Judge Wilson 
led to another conflict with defense 
attorneys. Finding the selection of a 
jury proceeding too slowly for his 
taste, the judge took over examination 
of prospective jurors, barring defense 
attorneys from questioning to estab- 
lish possible prejudice. Branstetter pro- 
tested that Judge Wilson’s examination 
was weak, that he was not making it 
clear the burden was on the govern- 
ment to prove guilt and “that there is 
no duty on any defendant to prove 
himself innocent.” He argued that the 
Judge’s instructions on this point were 
being given in “negative form,” and 
he urged that “counsel for the defen- 
dants be permitted to directly interro- 
gate the jurors.” This Judge Wilson 
would not allow, and the selection of 
the jury was completed under the re- 
strictions he had laid down. 

The early testimony dealt with the 
alleged jury-fixing attempts in the 
Nashville trial. It was a build-up for 
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the appearance of the prosecution’s 
star witness, Partin, and for the all-out 
attack on Hoffa. Two predominant 
themes emerge from this early testi- 
mony — repeated startling charges by 
government witnesses and repeated 
testimony that the government, in its 
effort to elicit the story it wanted, 
threatened witnesses with indictment 
or other punitive measures if they did 
not come across. 

An Ambitious Trooper 

One extensive strand of the testi- 
mony dealt with the alleged attempt 
to influence a juror named Betty 
Paschal through her husband, James 
Morris Paschal, a Tennessee State 
Patrolman. The go-between in this 
endeavor was a man named Oscar 
(Mutt) Pitts, a trucking firm em- 
ployee, and the alleged fixer was 
Ewing King, then president of the 
Nashville Teamsters local. Pitts, ac- 
cording to his testimony, had been a 
long-time friend of Paschal; and King, 
in late October, began to feel him out 
about what kind of man Paschal was. 
Pitts told King, he testified, that Pas- 
chal was “a good boy,” that he and 
his wife both had some money, that 
money would be no inducement to 
them — but there was one thing Pas- 
chal wanted above all else, a promo- 
tion. He had been on the state patrol 
for some fourteen years, with never a 
promotion. 

King left confident, Pitts said, that 
the Teamsters with their political in- 
fluence could get Paschal his much- 
coveted promotion. There was some 
suggestion that Paschal might be able 
to talk to his wife about the Hoffa 
trial. King asked what kind of woman 
Betty Paschal was. Pitts told him she 
was a woman “who could stand on her 
own two feet anywhere.” King never 
mentioned specifically, Pitts said, what 
Paschal might talk to his wife about; 
he never suggested she was to vote 
for an acquittal. 

This was the situation when, on the 
dark and rainy night of November 17, 
1962, Pitts set up a meeting between 
King and Paschal at a lonely spring 
off the River Road. At this meeting, 
according to Pitts, King told Paschal 
he felt certain the Teamsters could 
get him a promotion. Again according 
to Pitts, Paschal was the first to bring 
up the subject of his wife; he men- 
tioned that she was on the Hoffa jury. 
King wondered if Paschal could “talk” 
to his wife, but Paschal said they 
weren’t getting along very well and. 
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under the circumstances, he could do 
nothing with her. 

On cross-examination by Harold 
Brown, Chattanooga attorney for 
King, the complexion of this testi- 
mony altered in some important re- 
spects. Pitts now agreed that he was 
the one who approached King, not 
King himself. Pitts said he had backed 
a loser in the guberntorial election; 
King had backed a winner; and so, 
knowing he had no influence, Pitts 
said he had asked King if he could 
help Trooper Paschal. This was testi- 
mony, certainly, that changed the 
entire direction of the stimulus. 

Some other things changed when 
Brown confronted Pitts with the tran- 
script of an interview he had given 
before a court reporter on May 14, 
1963, in the law office of Leftwich and 
Osborn (Z. T. Osborn, Jr., had been 
Hoffa’s counsel in the Nashville trial). 
In this Pitts had said that after they 
had discussed Paschal’s promotion 
prospects Hoffa’s name was brought 
up. Paschal himself first mentioned it, 
saying, “What are they going to do 
to Hoffa?” And King told him, 
“They would do nothing if he could 
get a fair trial.” 

In this statement, Pitts had also 
said that “Ewing King did not ask 
James Paschal to help Mr. Hoffa in 
any way.” He had even said that 
King asked Paschal not to tell his 
wife about their conversation — and 
that King had assured Paschal her 
being on the jury had nothing to do 
with their conversation about the pos- 
sible promotion. 

Pitts had difficulty remembering 
these statements, but when he read 
the document he had signed, he said: 
“I wouldn’t deny it; if I said it, I said 
it; but I don’t think I said that.” 

Pitts was obviously a harried wit- 
ness. “I’m scared to death,” he tes- 
tified at one point. He said he had 
been questioned so many times he 
had lost count. He had talked to 
William Sheets, the FBI agent who 
had been active in the surveillance 
in Chattanooga; he had talked to 
James F. Neal, the U.S. Attorney in 
charge of the prosecution, to Walter 
Sheridan and to a number of other 
federal attorneys. Neal, he testified, 
“never did say a word out of the 
way with me,” but one of the other 
government officials “got disgusted. 
He said, Tf you don’t tell me the 
truth, I will get you and your wife 
both indicted.’ ” This occurred, said 
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Pitts, “on a Sunday evening before 
I testified before the grand jury.” 

On further cross-examination, Pitts 
identified Walter Sheridan as the man 
who had made the threat to him about 
getting him and his wife indicted. “I 
will have to say that the reason Mr. 
Sheridan told me that if I didn’t tell 
the truth and that I and my wife 
would be indicted was because I would 
not agree with something he was tell- 
ing me.” He testified now to virtually 
the same version he had originally 
given Osborn — that King had said to 
Paschal they should not be talking 
about Mrs. Paschal’s service on the 
jury. “King just wanted to know what 
kind of woman she was,” he testified. 

This put the issue up to Paschal. 
The state trooper confirmed the de- 
tails of the midnight rendezvous 
and the discussion of his possible pro- 
motion. But then his story veered 
sharply away from even the most posi- 
tive testimony given by Pitts. He de- 
clared that King had brought up the 
fact that Mrs. Paschal was serving on 
the jury. 

“He asked me if I could talk to 
her. I told him no, that I couldn’t 
talk to her, that we weren’t getting 
along too good.” Paschal quoted 
King as saying: “You talk to her. 

I will get you the promotion.” 

Paschal said he then assured King 
he would talk to his wife. But he 
never did. 

On cross-examination, this positive 
and damning testimony changed color 
like a chameleon. Paschal agreed that 
he had never reported this jury-fixing 
attempt; he should have done so, but 
he just hadn’t. He conceded, too, that 
he hadn’t testified to this same effect 
when he was questioned by Judge 
Miller the day his wife was thrown 
off the jury; that he hadn’t told this 
story when he was first questioned 
by the FBI; and that he had signed 
an affidavit to an entirely different 
version when he was questioned in 
his own home by Osborn and made 
a statement to a court reporter. 

He had told then about his inter- 
view with FBI agents. He said he 
had told them he didn’t know King 
was connected with the Teamsters; 
he had told them he and King never 
even mentioned Betty Paschal’s service 
on the jury — “that they never men- 
tioned it and that I didn’t have any 
occasion to mention it.” In his state- 
ment to Osborn he repeated that 
“there was never any conversation 
about me talking to my wife.” Pas- 


chal, incidentally, had had his own 
lawyer present at that questioning. 

Before he changed his testimony to 
the accusing testimony he gave on the 
witness stand, he had several more ses- 
sions with the FBI. “They didn’t tell 
me they were going to indict me,” 
Paschal testified. “They told me I 
could get in trouble and maybe be 
indicted.” 

He identified Sheets as the FBI 
man who had given him this news. 
Sheets, he said, had told him also 
that he could lose his job. However, 
Sheets had always told him just to 
come on and tell the truth. Every- 
body, it developed, was telling 
Trooper Paschal to tell “the truth,” 
but it became fairly obvious that 
the only truth they would believe 
was the truth they wanted to hear. 
Paschal testified that before he fi- 
nally arrived at “the truth” to which 
he was now testifying, and to which 
he had testified before the grand 
jury, he had had a session with his 
superior, a former FBI man, and 
with the chief and the commission- 
er of the state highway patrol. “They 
told me that they wanted me to do 
the right thing and if I know any- 
thing other than what I had stated, 
they wanted me to tell it,” Paschal 
testified. The chief, he said, told 
him he had been a good officer, but 
the chief also added “he wanted me 
to do the right thing and that they 
couldn’t have anybody in the de- 
partment that didn’t.” At one point. 
Paschal acknowledged that the ef- 
fect all this had “on my mind is that 
it would be a lot easier on me — I 
would come near my not losing my 
job and everything would be better.” 

At the end of this uncomfortable 
session on the witness stand. Trooper 
Paschal testified: 

I knew that I was deliberately 
perjuring myself when I was in the 
U.S. District Court and questioned 
by Judge Miller and Mr. Neal. . . . 
/ knew that there is a penalty for 
perjury. ... To my knowledge, there 
has been no indictment returned 
against me for perjuring myself. . . . 
I don't recall the federal government 
has threatened me with a perjury in- 
dictment — they may be going to. .. . 
/ am still wearing the uniform of the 
Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

Mr. Fields's Necktie 

Even more curious than this 
checkered story was the third al- 
leged jury-fixing attempt — an in- 
volved and tenuous skein supposed- 
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ly designed to influence the one Negro 
juror on the Nashville panel, a man 
named Gratin Fields. 

The prosecution’s star witness in 
this phase of its case was a Nash- 
ville patrolman, James T. Walker. 
Walker knew Thomas Ewing Parks, 
the Nashville funeral parlor employee 
who was the uncle of Larry Campbell, 
one of Hoffa’s business agents in De- 
troit. 

Patrolman Walker testified that 
Parks telephoned him and later came 
to his home between 5 P.M. and 6 
P.M. on a November day while the 
Hoff a Nashville trial was in progress. 
They sat in Park’s car and talked. 
Parks asked Walker if he knew any- 
thing about the Hoffa case. Walker 
said only what he read in the news- 
papers. Parks asked if Walker knew 
Fields, who lived up the street from 
him; Walker said that he did. 

Parks asked if Fields needed money. 
Walker said he didn’t know. Parks 
said “the big boys” wanted to talk to 
Fields — they needed one more man to 
hang the jury and “they would be will- 
ing to pay up to at least $10,000 
to talk to him.” Parks called Walker 
back two or three days later. Walker, 
in addition to being a city patrolman, 
ran a small stationery and printing 
business. Parks said he was opening 
a dry-cleaning business. He needed 
some handbills printed, and he needed 
someone to work for him. Did Walker 
know anyone he could hire? 

Walker knew a couple of neigh- 
borhood youths, Walter Jackson and 
Carl Fields, who were in need of 
employment. Was Carl Fields, Parks 
asked, the son of the Fields who 
was on the Hoffa jury? Walker said 
he was. Walker declared Parks 
said, “That is my man.” He asked 
Walker if he would get in touch with 
Carl Fields. 

The obliging patrolman arranged 
a meeting at his printing shop that 
night. Parks and Carl Fields went 
out to Park’s car to talk; Walker 
didn’t hear anything that was said. 
Later Parks telephoned Walker and 
asked him to find out what Fields 
was going to do. Walker called Carl 
Fields. 

“Carl told me that he hadn’t done 
anything — that he was afraid to talk 
to his father and would not talk to 
him,” Walker testified. When he trans- 
mitted this information to Parks, one 
of the most curious aspects of this en- 
tire sequence developed. 

“Parks wanted to know what Mr. 
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Fields was going to wear — the type 
of necktie and that was what he 
wanted Carl Fields to find out for 
him,” Patrolman Walker testified. 
“He said he had given Carl Fields 
some money — that he thinks he would 
come through.” 

Logic compels a pause here. This, 
supposedly, was a jury-tampering 
attempt. If so, why would Parks be 
possessed of such a consuming passion 
to know what type of necktie the one 
Negro on the jury was going to wear? 
Gratin Fields, by pigmentation alone, 
was identifiable in that jury box. The 
defense certainly knew what he looked 
like. What possible interest could it 
have in Gratin Fields necktie? 

When Parks didn’t hear anything 
more from Carl, he came back to 
Walker and asked who wore the pants 
in the Fields family. Walker guessed 
that maybe Carl’s sister, Mattie Leath, 
did. At Parks’s request, he said, he 
drove out to a housing authority site 
where Mattie Leath worked. Parks 
stayed in the car, and Walker went 
in to see Mattie. 

She told him, he testified, that Carl 
had discussed “the matter” with her. 
“I don’t want any part of the govern- 
ment or anything of that particular 
type,” Walker quoted her as saying. 
Walker told her that she was a fine 
girl; this was the upstanding attitude 
he would have expected from her; 
and if anyone bothered her again 
about “the matter,” she should call the 
FBI and the police. 

Having given this advice. Patrol- 
man Walker — the man who by his 
own testimony knew that a jury fixing 
attempt was under way, that a $10,000 
potential bribe was involved — notified 
neither his superiors nor the FBI. He 
simply went back and reported to 
Parks, he testified, that it was “no 
dice” with Mattie Leath. On leaving 
him, he testified. Parks promised, “We 
will take care of you.” Patrolman 
Walker added: “There was no amount 
mentioned.” Even this offer to reward 
him for his dubious services did not 
impel him to report the incident. 

On cross-examination by Jacques 
Schiffer, attorney for Parks, Patrolman 
Walker wrestled to explain why, if 
this was a jury-fixing attempt, he as a 
law officer had aided it. He insisted he 
didn’t think “I and Mr. Parks were 
engaged in doing something unlawful 
through the conversation.” He in- 
sisted, “I did not agree with Mr. Parks 
that he and I would try to influence” 
Gratin Fields. “It is the truth, the 
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whole truth and nothing but the truth 
that when I introduced Carl Fields to 
Mr. Parks, the defendant, there was 
only one purpose in my making the 
introduction, and that was for the 
purpose of securing a job for Carl 
Fields; there is no question about 
that.” 

If there is not, if this was all that 
Patrolman Walker was doing, then 
how valid is his other and damning 
testimony? Damning to Parks and 
damning to him. Innocence and guilt 
cannot so commingle. 

Money on the Seat 

Walker was followed to the stand 
by Carl Fields. He described what 
was discussed in Parks’s car when 
he met Parks. “He asked me was 
my father on the Hoffa jury and I 
told him yes.” Parks said, “Well, 
you know Bobby Kennedy is out to 
get Mr. Hoffa.” Parks then asked, 
Carl Fields testified, “if I thought I 
could talk to my father as far as vot- 
ing for acquittal.” Carl Fields said: 
“I said no, I couldn’t talk to my father 
about anything like that; I said he 
wouldn’t go for anything like that.” 

Parks told him, Carl Fields said, 
that if he could influence his father 
it would be worth $10,000 — $5,000 
for him and $5,000 for his father. 
Carl insisted his father would not 
have anything to do with such a deal. 

“Then he took five twenty-dollar 
bills and laid it on the seat of the 
car,” Carl Fields testified. “He said, 
Tf you can just tell me what kind 
of a suit he would be wearing or 
what kind of a coat he would be 
wearing tomorrow and give me that 
information before nine o’clock, I will 
give you another hundred dollars.” 

Carl Fields protested he didn’t want 
the money; he didn’t know whether 
he could do this. But Parks insisted 
“it would help him a great deal,” and 
so Carl finally “obliged him” and 
took the money. “I saw his wallet, 
and it appeared fat,” Carl Fields testi- 
fied. Parks asked him to telephone 
before 9 o’clock that night because he. 
Parks, had to make a call to Louisville. 
(Parenthetically, it should be noted 
here that a favorite tactic of the prose- 
cution throughout the trial was to 
try to bolster the testimony of its wit- 
nesses by producing telephone call 
slips showing that calls were made at 
the times witnesses had testified they 
were made. It should be obvious that 
this tactic can be the hallmark of a 
manufactured case just as readily as it 
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can be proof of a legitimate one.) 
Anyway, in this instance, Carl Fields 
testified, he got a checkup phone call 
from Walker asking him what he was 
going to do; then he telephoned Parks 
and told him he couldn’t ask his father 
about his attire. Did Parks want his 
$100 back? “No, you can just keep 
that for your trouble,” he said Parks 
told him. 

The FBI, Carl Fields said, had 
talked to him twice. “The first time, 
I didn’t tell them the facts, but the 
second time I did.” He had also given 
Osborn, Hoffa’s Nashville lawyer, a 
statement “which was not true, be- 
cause I didn’t want to become involved 
in it.” 

Some Missing Notes 

On cross-examination by Schiffer, 
Carl Fields said that both times he 
had talked to FBI Agent Sheets, Sheets 
had made notes on the conversations. 
Schiffer demanded that these notes be 
produced. The prosecution said they 
no longer existed. Sheets, taking the 
stand, explained that each time he 
finished talking to Carl Fields he 
dictated brief but virtually verbatim 
statements from the notes he had 
taken. Then he destroyed the notes. 
He had followed the same procedure 
in his discussion with Patrolman Wal- 
ker. This, Sheets testified, was standard 
practice in the FBI. 

Taken point by point through his 
first version of the Gratin Fields 
affair, Carl Fields acknowledged just 
how completely he had repudiated 
everything. He had denied flatly that 
anyone had asked him to influence 
his father’s vote on the jury. He ad- 
mitted he had said he wasn’t even 
acquainted with Parks and had never 
talked to him. But now, Carl Fields 
insisted, this original statement was 
“a pack of lies.” He had, he said, 
“deliberately lied” to the FBI and to 
Osborn. When he took an oath, he 
had “deliberately told a falsehood 
under oath.” 

Which of Carl Field’s two versions 
was true? How did Thomas Ewing 
Parks, if he was attempting to rig the 
Hoffa jury, come to put such emphasis 
on Gratin Fields’s attire? For some 
possible answers, let’s skip ahead to 
the defense’s account of these events. 

When Parks took the stand, he 
testified that, up to the very moment 
when he was indicted in the Chat- 
tanooga case, he didn’t even know 
James Hoffa, Allen Dorfman, Nicholas 
Tweel or Ewing King, his co-defen- 
dants. The way Parks told it, he was 


walking down a Nashville street one 
day during the previous Hoffa trial 
and he happened to meet Patrolman 
Walker. Walker, Parks testified, 
“asked me did I want to make a little 
extra money. I asked how I would 
go about it.” 

Walker asked Parks to come out 
to his print shop about 5 P.M. Parks 
went. He told Walker he was ready 
to go to work and asked what did 
Walker have in mind. 

“He said he had an assignment 
from the federal government.” Parks 
testified. “He wanted me to help him 
out on a little detail. . . .” 

Walker said he needed some infor- 
mation from a young fellow who 
would be out at the office between 
6:30 and 7 P.M. What Walker 
wanted to know was what type of 
clothing the young man’s father would 
be wearing each morning when he 
left home. Walker, Parks said, peeled 
off $125 in bills and said that each 
time the young man gave Parks sar- 
torial details Parks was to keep $25 
for himself and give the young man 
$100. The young man. Walker told 
Parks, was named Carl. 

Parks went back that night and 
met “Carl.” At Walker’s suggestion, 
they went out to Parks’s car to talk. 
Parks testified: “I got in the car and 
I said, T suppose Mr. Walker told you 
just what he wanted did. I have to 
give you my phone number where you 
can call me and then I will contact 
him in turn and give him your mes- 
sage and he wanted me to give you 
this money,’ and I gave him the 
money.” 

That night about 8:30, Parks said. 
Walker called him and asked if he 
had received any message from Carl. 
Parks said he hadn’t. Walker gave 
him a phone number at which he 
could reach “Carl,” and Parks called. 

Family Affair 

“I said, ‘Mr. Walker wants to know 
what you have got to tell him.’ He 
said, ‘I have talked this over with my 
mother. She thinks that I shouldn’t 
get involved in it because I don’t 
know what it is he is really trying to 
find out.’ I said, ‘You know Mr. 
Walker is a policeman and it wouldn’t 
be anything illegal, I don’t think.’ He 
said, ‘Yes, but it involves more than 
he evidently told me. I think I better 
give you the money back.’ ” 

Parks said he told “Carl” to keep 
the money or return it to Walker; it 
wasn’t his, Parks’, money to take 
back. He never saw “Carl” again, 


never knew his full name until he was 
himself indicted. 

He testified he reported all of this 
to Walker, and Walker said, “Well, 
just forget it.” 

Parks did. About ten days later, he 
said. Patrolman Walker asked “me to 
drive him out in South Nashville.” 
Parks drove Walker where he wanted 
to go; Walker got out, disappeared 
for several minutes, during which he 
saw Mattie Leath; and then Parks 
drove him back to the city and let him 
off, never knowing what it had been 
all about. When a federal grand jury 
began investigating the alleged jury 
rigging, Parks was subpoenaed. Hav- 
ing no lawyer, he said, he telephoned 
Patrolman Walker asking for advice, 
and Walker told him the best thing he 
could do was to claim the Fifth 
Amendment; if he did that, he 
couldn’t possibly get into trouble. So 
he did. 

Sometime later. Parks was indicted 
for not having filed a 1961 income 
tax return. His gross income for that 
year — this man whom Carl Fields had 
described as having a fat wallet — was 
listed as $1,568.17. After this indict- 
ment had been found against him. 
Parks testified, he had an encounter 
with Walter Sheridan. When Parks 
appeared at the courthouse to plead 
on the income tax charge, a federal 
marshal told him Sheridan wanted to 
see him. 

“He told me,” Parks testified, “if 
I would cooperate with him, I could 
forget about the income tax thing if 
I would just go along with what he 
had in mind for me. ... I said if I 
cooperated in any way I would have 
to be lying because I don’t know a 
thing about these people’s affairs no 
more than what I read in the papers. 
He asked if he would not indict me, 
would I go along and cooperate with 
him. I said, no, I wouldn’t. He said, 
‘Suppose I take Larry out of it?’ I 
said, ‘It’s still nothing I could tell you 
but a lie.’ ” 

Parks said they talked for about 
two hours. “He told me that if I 
would cooperate with him, I wouldn’t 
have to stay in Nashville, that I could 
take my choice of any city or state in 
the United States that I wanted to live 
under government protection. I 
wouldn’t have anything to worry 
about.” 

Sheridan, Parks declared, asked if 
he would telephone his nephew, Larry 
Campbell, and ask Campbell to meet 
“with us” so that he, Sheridan, could 
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make a proposition. Sheridan said, 
Parks explained, that “he wasn’t in- 
terested in me or Larry, it was Mr. 
Hotfa he was interested in, so if we 
would cooperate with him, it would 
be a direct link to Mr. Hoffa.” 

Parks said it was impossible; he 
didn’t know a thing; he couldn’t help 
unless he lied; and “I said I refused to 
lie for anybody.” So he was indicted. 
On cross-examination. Parks’s testi- 
mony stood unshaken. 

The result poses a most hideous 
quandary. Was there any substance 
to the government charge that Hoifa 
and his cohorts attempted to influence 
Gratin Fields? Or was this whole plot 
the work of an agent provocateur^ in- 
tent on framing Hoffa? 

The defense attempted to supply an 
answer by putting on the stand an 
informer of its own. He was Frederick 
Michael Shobe, an ex-convict who had 
worked for two years for Walter 
Sheridan’s special investigative unit in 
the Justice Department. 

Turncoat Shadow 

Shobe had been convicted for 
burglary, forgery and armed robbery; 
he served a term in Michigan State 
Prison; and he had been released on 
four years’ probation. He had ob- 
tained a job on the docks, where he 
had been thrown into contact with ex- 
convicts and other questionable char- 
acters. This, he was informed, was a 
violation of his parole, but there was 
a way out. Instead of being sent back 
to prison, he could go to work for 
Walter Sheridan’s special investigative 
unit. He did. And for more than two 
years he ranged the country widely as 
an agent provocateur — a term he used 
himself to describe his function — in- 
citing riots and fomenting trouble 
within the Teamsters union, his con- 
duct vouched for, his expenses and his 
salary paid by a grateful federal gov- 
ernment. 

Why had Shobe defected? He had 
finally worked his way out from under 
the shadow of parole and found him- 
self in the clear. He asked his federal 
mentors to get him a job. He had a 
college education and hoped to be able 
to get some training as a computer 
operator. After much delay, he finally 
was told a job had been arranged for 
him with the government — but in 
Japan. Shobe concluded that his fed- 
eral sponsors, having used him, 
wanted to get him as far away as pos- 
sible, where he could not possibly rock 
the boat. He rebelled and spilled all 
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to William Bufalino, the Teamsters’ 
attorney. 

Taking the stand in the Chat- 
tanooga trial, Shobe demonstrated his 
intimacy with Sheridan by reading 
into the record Sheridan’s Washington 
office number, RE 7-8200, and his 
unlisted home phone number in 
Bethesda, Md., OL 6-4525. He testi- 
fied that Thomas McKeon, a federal 
aide, had sent him from Detroit to 
Louisville and Nashville in June, 
1963, and had written out for him 
“the name of Brown’s Tourist House 
where I should stay and Joe’s Palm 
Room where I should frequent and 
that I should remain in daily com- 
munication with Walter at Nashville 
242-2106.” Shobe offered in evidence 
the piece of paper containing the no- 
tation that he said was in McKeon’s 
handwriting. “That is what Mr. 
Thomas McKeon gave me along with 
$250, and I departed that night for 
Louisville,” he testified. 

His job, Shobe said, was to try to 
find “someone who would state that 
Larry Campbell or Charles O’Brien 
had made incriminating statements 
about their interest in the Hoffa 
trial. . . .” As soon as he reached 
Nashville, he consulted with Sheridan. 
Furious prosecution objections, sus- 
tained by Judge Wilson, prevented 
him from testifying about what he and 
Sheridan had discussed. But Shobe 
did get into the record that they had 
discussed Parks. “. . . he [Sheridan] 
was primarily concerned at that time 
with getting Mr. Parks to come into 
the government and at that time our 
plans were directed toward that end.” 

The government fought furiously 
now, with Neal leading the pack, 
against Shobe’s being permitted to 
testify to anything specific. Judge 
Wilson sustained virtually every ob- 
jection, and Jacques Schiffer was 
driven to take another tack with his 
witness. He asked Shobe if he had 
ever met Patrolman Walker. Shobe 
said he had; as he was leaving Nash- 
ville for Louisville, Walker had sidled 
up to him. At this point, yielding to 
prosecution objections. Judge Wilson 
dismissed the jury and ruled Shobe 
would be examined in a voir dire 
proceeding. Schiffer, joined by all the 
other defense attorneys, protested 
vigorously. Throughout the trial, a 
favorite tactic of Judge Wilson’s was 
to hold long voir dire hearings (he 
himself estimated at one point that 60 
per cent of the record was compiled 
in the absence of the jury), and the 
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defense objected strenuously that this 
procedure was ruining its case. 

Schiffer argued that the defense had 
an “absolute right and a duty ... to 
expose any attempt by the government 
to do something wrong or illegal and 
that it is a sign of weakness in their 
case when they attempt such activity 
and when such attempts are made to 
frame the defendants and Mr. Parks 
in particular . . . and where they at- 
tempt to fabricate testimony and 
suborn perjury, it is for this court to 
take such testimony and for the jury 
to hear it directly because it bears 
very materially upon all the credibility 
of all the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses put in here up to this point by 
the government.” 

Bribe Money 

Judge Wilson refused to be swayed, 
and Shobe’s testimony, probably as 
significant as any offered in the case, 
was never to get before the jury. 
Shobe stated that it was obvious to 
Sheridan and everyone else that, if the 
$l,500-a-year Parks were ever to be 
found guilty of bribing somebody, an 
explanation should be offered as to 
how the bribe money came into his 
hands. Shobe was assigned, he testi- 
fied, to produce the evidence. He ap- 
proached a man in Detroit named 
Harry Ellis, a numbers operator with 
numerous past violations and a whole 
series of new charges hanging over his 
head. 

“I arranged for Mr. Ellis to have 
a conference with the U.S. District 
Attorney, William Merrill, in Detroit, 
in order that he testify that a man 
named John White, of Detroit, Mich., 
had brought bribe money to Nashville 
during the early fall of 1962,” Shobe 
testified. “Mr. Ellis refused to do 
this.” 

Then, Shobe said, he shadowed 
Parks. Sheridan had given him the 
names of Parks’s associates; Shobe got 
in touch with them and “well, I guess 
you would say I had threatened them 
to a certain degree. . . .” Still seeking 
a handle on Parks, Shobe spoke to a 
Nashville voodoo practitioner known 
as Bishop St. Psalm. He introduced 
the Bishop to James Durkin, the 
special Assistant Attorney General in 
the case. The Bishop published a 
small magazine and stipulated that, if 
he was going to help the government, 
he wanted some advertising. Assured 
that this might be arranged, he left 
Durkin’s office with Shobe and went 
directly to Tom’s Cleaners, a shacklike 
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Structure where Parks was trying to 
set up in business. Shobe testified that 
Bishop St. Psalm managed to pick up 
some object belonging to Parks, and 
when they returned to the Bishop’s 
residence, the Bishop began to burn 
black candles and to utter incantations 
that were intended to sway Parks. 

Shobe said that he personally never 
had any faith in black magic, but he 
had discussed the matter with Sheri- 
dan and Sheridan thought, since there 
were so many superstitious persons in 
Nashville, that it might be worth a 
try. 

If Shobe was correct, if the federal 
government would not balk even at 
voodoo in its effort to turn a defend- 
ant into a witness, how far would it 
go? Schiffer got to the point in the 
following sequence: 

Q. Let me ask you this now: As 
you sit here now can you tell us 
whether you had discussed with 
Walter Sheridan a plan to frame Mr, 
Hoffa? 

A, We had discussed Mr. Hoffa^ 
Mr. Bufalino and Mr. Fitzsimmons 
and various Teamsters officials at 
different times ... as a matter of fact, 
this was a constant topic, it was my 
understanding that the only reason for 
the existence of the particular depart- 
ment that Walter headed was to get 
Mr. Hoffa. 

Q. / see. Was that made plain to 
you by Walter Sheridan that the pur- 
pose was to get Hoffa? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. And was it indicated to you that 
it made no difference whether he was 
— , they used legal or illegal means? 

A. Well, preferably if there was 
something found that incriminated 
Mr. Hoffa, well and good; however, 
if there wasn't the feeling in the de- 
partment was that Mr. Hoffa should 
be in jail anyway and that we — , if 
we had to resort to unfair tactics, well, 
that's where a person like myself came 
in at. 

Q. I see. And that is why they 
called you into service because they 
wanted you, like you described, ‘'that's 
why they wanted me in the service, to 
frame Hoffa," is that correct? 

A. Well, to get him by any means, 
fair or foul, that was my understand- 
ing of the matter. 

Q. And you were directly told that 
by Walter Sheridan? 

A. That is correct. 

The questioning shifted back to 
Shobe’s first encounter with Partolman 
Walker. It occurred at the Greyhound 


Bus Terminal in Nashville. . . he 
stated that he was working for the 
same man I was and, of course, I 
feigned ignorance because I had never 
spoken to Walker and I had no orders 
to contact him from Mr. Sheridan 
whatsoever, and Walker, I said, ‘Well, 
whom do you work for?’ 

“He says, ‘Well, you know Mr. 
Sheridan.’ ” 

Shobe testified that he brushed off 
Walker. Later, he said, he checked 
with Sheridan and found that Patrol- 
man Walker was indeed working for 
the government; he even read Walk- 
er’s grand jury testimony. Schiffer 
asked if Walker had ever said “how 
long a period he had been working 
for Mr. Walter Sheridan,” and Shobe 
replied: “Well, he told me that he 

had been on this case since it started.” 

The Kidnap Game 

Now Shobe came to the most 
startling part of his testimony. The 
government was so eager to force the 
defendant. Parks, into becoming a 
witness for the prosecution, he as- 
serted, that at one time he and Sheri- 
dan discussed a plan to abduct Parks 
and scare him within an inch of his 
life. Shobe had noticed that Parks “in 
the evenings sat out in front of Tom’s 
Cleaners either on a milk crate or on 
a half a chair,” and he felt it would 
be “comparatively easy” for him and 
a couple of companions to drive up 
and pretend to “arrest” Parks. They 
would carry out the fake by driving 
him to the huge parking lot in the 
rear of the Federal Building. There, 
suddenly, they would drop the pre- 
tense, handcuff Parks, gag and blind- 
fold him, and then drive him out to a 
park in East Nashville. 

There “we would take him out into 
the woods and well, we had a couple 
of shovels and we were just going to 
start digging a hole. And Mr. Parks 
being an undertaker, I imagine he 
would get the message. . . .” 

After they had scared Parks suffi- 
ciently, they would remove his gag 
and talk to him, pretending they were 
Hoffa strong-arms who had been as- 
signed to do Parks in. If Parks was 
sufficiently scared to cooperate, fine. 
If he wasn’t, Shobe had figured a way 
out. He would flash a signal with a 
flashlight; men waiting in the woods 
would come pouring out to “rescue” 
Parks; and Shobe and his companions, 
in the confusion, would get away. 
Shobe testified that “the only reason 
this plan wasn’t carried out was 


simply because I felt that with the 
feelings against the government in 
Nashville and their part in the civil 
rights, and I don’t think the local au- 
thorities would just say release Fred 
Shobe if they caught me with this man 
bound and gagged in a car or else out 
digging a hole.” Shobe had been 
afraid some local cop might accid- 
dentally bump into the plot, ruining 
everything, and when he realized “the 
penalty for kidnaping in Tennessee is 
death . . . why I took a bus and 
headed back for Detroit. . . .” 

When the jury was called back into 
the courtroom, Shobe was permitted 
to testify to none of this. He was 
permitted to say that Patrolman 
Walker had told him he had been 
working for Walter Sheridan ever 
since sometime in 1962. He did get 
into the record that Walker and some 
other detectives on the Nashville force 
had come out to see him at his motel 
and to ask him if Sheridan would 
keep his promises to them. They 
were worried, Shobe testified, because 
the Justice Department was investi- 
gating the Nashville police force. 
Walker told Shobe that Sheridan had 
promised “that he [Walker] would be 
spared and that was the only form of 
compensation I understood from him 
that he was going to receive from Mr. 
Sheridan.” 

With Judge Wilson upholding the 
government’s objections every step 
of the way, Shobe was not permitted 
to testify to his conversations with 
Sheridan; to the amounts he had been 
paid by the federal government to 
work for it as an informer; to any 
details of the plot to terrorize the de- 
fendant Parks into becoming a prose- 
cution witness. 

When he finished his direct testi- 
mony, he left the stand unchallenged. 
The government, through Judge Wil- 
son’s favorable rulings, had kept his 
most damning testimony from the ears 
of the jury. But Shobe had cast 
Patrolman Walker in the role of secret 
government agent, not a normally im- 
partial witness. Since he had, it seems 
significant that the government let him 
go without asking a single question on 
cross-examination. His testimony was 
not impeached. And since it was not, 
the spoor of the agent provocateur 
looms that much larger in the evi- 
dence. 

The Premature Fix 

There was left to be considered, 
except for the testimony of Edward 
Grady Partin yet to come, only one 
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jury-fixing attempt. This was the first 
in the sequence and the most im- 
portant — the alleged $10,000 bribe 
offer to James C. Tippens, the Nash- 
ville insurance man, on the very day 
the jury-picking began. It is obvious 
that this incident should have been 
paramount in the government’s case. 
The alleged attempts to influence Betty 
Paschal and Gratin Fields were dis- 
turbingly tenuous. Even if one accepts 
the prosecution’s allegations at face 
value, it is admitted that neither 
Trooper Paschal nor Carl Fields ever 
talked to the two jurors. Mrs. Paschal 
and Gratin Fields knew nothing of the 
attempts until they were called before 
Judge Miller and banished from the 
jury. 

But Tippens was one juror to 
whom a direct overture had alleged- 
ly been made. He had been told flatly 
it would be worth $10,000 to him to 
acquit Hoffa. In the light of this, it 
seems only logical that Tippens would 
loom as the principal exhibit in the 
prosecution’s array of evidence. But 
it did not turn out that way. 

Tippen’s original story to Judge 
Miller in Nashville had been this: 
When he returned to his office after 
being tentatively seated on the jury 
on October 23, 1962, his secretary 
told him that a friend and neighbor, 
Lawrence (Red) Medlin, had been 
trying to get in touch with him. Tip- 
pens telephoned Medlin. Then, at 
Medlin’s request, he went out to Med- 
lin’s “place of business” for a personal 
meeting. They talked, and Medlin told 
Tippens it would be worth $10,000 to 
him if he, as a juror, voted for Hoffa. 

This account makes it obvious that 
Lawrence (Red) Medlin and his in- 
volvements were crucial to the Hoffa 
case. Who was behind this alleged 
bribe attempt? Who induced Medlin 
to approach Tippens? These were 
crucial questions. But, unfortunately, 
there was no way of getting at them 
because Medlin could not be produced 
in court. He had been indicted with 
Hoffa and the others, but when Hoffa 
and the rest fought for a change of 
venue and succeeded in getting their 
trial transferred from Nashville to 
Chattanooga, Medlin had not joined 
in the action. He preferred to stand 
trial in Nashville, and so his case was 
severed from the rest. This left a 
huge gap at the heart of the prose- 
cution’s case. Because Medlin was 
not on trial, because the government 
was prevented from tracing the alleged 
Tippens offer through him back to 
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Hoffa or to anyone in Hoffa’s entour- 
age, there was a grave legal question 
whether Tippens should be allowed to 
testify at all. 

The defense argued strongly that 
he should not. Logic and law both 
would seem to back this argument. 
But Judge Wilson decided to let Tip- 
pens testify. He decreed, however, 
that the testimony should be accepted 
only to the degree that it might tend 
to corroborate details of Partin’s testi- 
mony regarding statements made to 
him by Hoffa. 

Under the court’s ruling, Tippens 
was permitted to say only that he 
had had a conversation with Med- 
lin. He was not permitted to say 
what they had discussed. He was per- 
mitted to say that he had reported 
this conversation to Judge Miller the 
following day, October 24. He was 
not permitted to say what it was he 
had reported, but simply that he felt 
it was of such a nature that it dis- 
qualified him for jury service. 

Slips of the Tongue 

These were the restrictions, but 
there was no way of guaranteeing 
they would be obeyed. For example, 
Tippens testified at one point: 

/ went into Judge Miller's office 
and told him that I felt that I should 
be disqualified as a juror due to the 
fact that I felt like that 1 could not 
serve under the conditions that existed 
in which were, namely, I had been 
offered — 

Berke roared an objection. Judge 
Wilson instructed the jury to disregard 
the remark. But the remark had been 
made, and the jury must have heard it. 

The rest of Tippens’ testimony con- 
tains many instances where, with the 
prosecution egging him on, he verged 
upon the unmentionable. At one point, 
before anyone could stop him, he got 
this out: “I told Judge Miller that I 
felt disqualified to serve on the jury 
due to the fact that I had been offered 
a sum of money.” Berke objected. 
Branstetter demanded that the remark 
be stricken. The court instructed the 
jury to disregard it. But again the 
damage had been done. 

Tippens testified that, after his ses- 
sion with Judge Miller on October 24, 
he had another talk with Medlin “at 
a barn where he keeps his horses . . . 
about a half mile from my place.” 
Their “country places,” Tippens ex- 
plained, made them neighbors. Again, 
he seemed about to get into the details 
of what had been said in the judge’s 
chambers; again, the defense roared 
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its objections and the judge dismissed 
the jury while he listened to legal argu- 
ments. 

Common sense says that all of this 
must have been infinitely prejudicial to 
the defense. The impression the jury 
must have gotten was that of a guilt- 
stained defense battling with every 
legal technicality at its disposal to keep 
the forthright Tippens from giving the 
jury testimony it had a right to hear. 
Yet the truth clearly is the very reverse 
of this. It was the prosecution’s duty 
to establish that the alleged $10,000 
bribe was linked to Hoffa. If it was 
not linked, testimony about it had no 
place in this trial. 

The dubiousness of this entire se- 
quence was to be thrown into high 
relief by the separate trial of Medlin 
in Nashville. There, on April 3, a 
jury convicted Medlin of offering the 
$10,000 bribe to his friend, Tippens, 
but curiously enough the government 
produced no proof to link the alleged 
offer to Hoffa or his aides. The gov- 
ernment’s case was based almost en- 
tirely on Tippens’ testimony about his 
conversation with Medlin. Medlin, 
fifty-three, proprietor of the sandwich- 
packing concern, acknowledged that 
the conversation had taken place, but 
denied he had made Tippens any offer. 
He insisted he had only told Tippens 
about a conversation he had “over- 
heard.” Whom had he “overheard”? 
Who had planted this idea in his 
mind? These remained unanswered 
questions; and though the government 
in this trial was unrestrained by tech- 
nicalities like those that had inhibited 
it in Chattanooga, it suggested no 
answers. Medlin swore that he had 
never heard of Hoffa, knew nothing 
about him — and his statement stood 
in the record, unchallenged by the 
government. 

What is the meaning of this? 


One cannot be certain, but the 
doubts born in the Paschal and Fields 
testimony are reinforced a hundred- 
fold by the insubstantial nature of the 
Tippens charge. They are reinforced, 
too, by the way another early key 
element of the case, introduced by 
Partin, crumbled on close examina- 
tion. 

It will be recalled that on the first 
day Partin landed in Nashville (only 
a few hours before the Tippens mys- 
tery began to brew) he stumbled head- 
long upon the very evidence he had 
been sent to find. His story was that 
Nicholas J. Tweel, the West Virginia 
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businessman who posed when they 
first met as Anthony Quinn, had con- 
fided to him Hoffa’s plans to fix the 
jury. The implausibility of anyone’s 
confiding such a dark secret to a man 
he had just met for the first time 
is comparable to the implausibility of 
the precipitate Tippens bribe. Never- 
theless, that was Partin’s story, and it 
is instructive to see what happened to 
it. 

In the Coffee Shop 

Tweel, when he took the stand, 
testified that he and Allen Dorfman, 
the Chicago insurance man who 
handled Teamster pension funds, 
had been involved in many business 
deals. The defense exhaustively docu- 
mented their business relationship. Ac- 
cording to Tweel and Dorfman, they 
had planned to meet in New York 
to iron out some pressing business 
transactions, but at the last minute 
Hoffa had asked Dorfman to come 
to Nashville with some record that 
might be essential to his defense. Dorf- 
man, as a result, had telephoned Tweel 
and suggested that they meet in Nash- 
ville. 

They were sitting in the coffee shop 
of the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Tweel 
testified, when Partin came up and 
introduced himself to Dorfman, whom 
he had apparently met previously. 
Dorfman in turn introduced Partin to 
Tweel. There never was any Anthony 
Quinn in the picture, Tweel testified; 
that character was Partin’s fiction. 

After Dorfman left, Partin engaged 
Tweel in conversation. Partin, Tweel 
said, told him all about his troubles 
in Louisiana and wanted to know if 
Tweel could recommend a good 
lawyer there. Since Louisiana was 
Partin’s turf, not Tweel’s, it seemed a 
strange request; but, as it happened, 
Tweel did have a friend who felt he 
had been well represented recently by 
a lawyer in Baton Rouge. Tweel 
couldn’t think of the lawyer’s name at 
the moment, but he told Partin he 
would try to find out if Partin wanted 
to get in touch with him later. 

And that had been all there was to 
it. Tweel never invited Partin to his 
room later that night. Indeed, he 
never saw Partin again. Instead of 
chatting with Partin about fixing the 
Hoffa jury, Tweel had met some 
acquaintances, had dinner with them 
and then went out on the town with 
them, nightclubbing until 2 A.M. This 
fact, too, was supported by indepen- 
dent testimony. 


The next day, October 23, Tweel 
said, he and Dorfman went over to 
the court to look in on the opening 
of the Hoffa trial. In the courthouse, 
he said, he looked casually at a long 
list of veniremen from which the trial 
panel was to be drawn; but since he 
didn’t know anyone in Nashville, he 
didn’t examine the list closely. In fact, 
said Tweel, until this visit, he had 
never been in Nashville in his life, and 
after this one visit, he had never re- 
turned. When the morning court ses- 
sion ended, he and Dorfman conferred 
and settled their business matters; then 
Dorfman caught a plane to Chicago, 
and Tweel flew back to Huntington, 
W. Va. 

In one sequence, Tweel testified: 
“During my stay in Nashville, I had 
no occasion to meet Mr. Hoffa. I 
did observe him in the lobby of the 
hotel. I observed him at the court- 
house. I think these are the only 
two occasions I had ever seen Mr. 
Hoffa. I have never had any occa- 
sion to meet him. . . . The next time 
I saw Mr. Hoffa we were being 
arraigned together in Nashville, Tenn. 

I don’t know how I got involved with 
him myself. I didn’t even meet him 
on that occasion.” 

Partin, after he testified, under- 
went cross-examination by Edward 
Grady, Tweel’s attorney, and all but 
conceded that Tweel may have been 
right in disclaiming acquaintance with 
Hoffa: “I don’t think that Tweel has 
ever said that he was real acquainted 
with him.” A little later: “I have seen 
Mr. Tweel associated with Mr. Dorf- 
man in Nashville but as far as Mr. 
Hoffa, I can’t swear to anything that 
I would pin it down as being closely 
associated with him.” 

The government attempted to 
bolster this confusing testimony by a 
long, involved story that Hoffa on one 
occasion had a jury list phoned to 
Dorfman in Chicago, so that Dorfman 
could phone it back to Tweel, so that 
Tweel could phone back to Nashville 
with information on the jurors. Since 
Tweel had testified he had never been 
in Nashville and had no contacts there 
— and since the government offered no 
evidence to the contrary — this seems 
an idiotic procedure. 

It is perhaps significant that, even 
in the atmosphere of the Chattanooga 
trial, the jury acquitted Dorfman and 
Tweel. On this aspect of the case, 
involving the first information he al- 
legedly uncovered after his arrival in 
Nashville, Edward Grady Partin’s 


story would simply not stand up. One 
needs to bear this in mind when turn- 
ing to his accounts of incriminat- 
ing conversations with Hoffa. 

The Spy As Witness 

The appearance of Partin upon the 
witness stand provoked one of the 
most heated legal battles of the entire 
trial. It raised fundamental and dis- 
turbing questions about American jus- 
tice. 

Partin had hardly begun to testify, 
had gotten into the record only his 
account of the conversation with 
Tweel, when the issue erupted on a 
defense motion to suppress his entire 
testimony. The defense attack was led 
by James E. Haggerty, former presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Bar and 
a director of the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion, one of the attorneys for Hoffa. 
Haggerty’s point was simple. He 
argued that Partin had been planted 
on the defense in an undercover 
capacity and had remained in that 
capacity during the whole of Hoffa’s 
previous trial in Nashville. This, he 
contended, was as much an “improper 
intrusion on the defendant’s right” 
as if the government had tapped his 
telephone lines or bugged his hotel 
room. 

“He [Partin] was in discussion, I 
might tell you, with lawyers, he had 
had discussions with me during the 
trial of the case and to my knowl- 
edge discussions with others,” Hag- 
gerty told Judge Wilson. “He was 
constantly hanging around, I never 
knew for what reason. He was in 
court nearly every day ... he was 
at the hotel and Mr. Hoffa’s suite 
where the lawyers conferred at night.” 

Harvey M. Silets, of Chicago, at- 
torney for Dorfman and one of the 
sharpest minds in the defense bat- 
tery, argued that this espionage upon 
the defense in the midst of trial was 
illegal, and, if it was, “the famous 
statement of the Supreme Court that 
the fruits of the poisoned tree are not 
any good extends here. . . .” Silets 
argued such action “taints everything 
this man touched.” It was, he said, as 
if “Your Honor’s law clerk should all 
of a sudden turn out to be an informer 
and a spy for the defense. . . .” 

Cecil Branstetter cited the Judith 
Coplon case, washed out because of 
wire tapping of the defendant’s phones 
and eavesdropping by the FBI on her 
conversations with her attorneys. He 
argued that the same principle applied 
to this direct, in-person eavesdropping. 
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U.S. Attorney James Neal met the 
onslaught with an almost-concession 
and a quibble. It was true, he con- 
ceded, that had Hoffa been convicted 
in the Nashville trial the verdict might 
have been tainted because the govern- 
ment had planted an informer in 
Hoffa’s camp. But this, Neal argued, 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
new case built upon information that 
informer had gathered. Therefore, the 
decision in the Coplon case had no 
relevancy and was not applicable. 

Silets was infuriated by this hair- 
splitting. He recalled that in July, 
1963, Federal Judge Frank Gray, Jr., 
had listened to five days of argument 
on the defense contention that this 
new, jury-tampering indictment had 
been based on illegally obtained evi- 
dence. 

“I can remember as if it was said a 
moment ago,” Silets told the court, 
“Mr. Neal in great pain and anguish 
saying to Judge Gray, Your Honor, 
there was no eavesdropping. There 
was no wiretap. There was no il- 
legally obtained evidence. At that 
time, Mr. Neal must have known that 
such a thing as what has been perpe- 
trated on this court was in fact in 
existence because that is the basis 
that this indictment was returned 
upon.” 

Neal countered that “there is no 
illegally obtained evidence in this case 
and there is no eavesdropping. Every- 
thing that this witness will testify to as 
things said to him were things in- 
tended that he should overhear be- 
cause they were said to him.” 

It quickly became apparent that this 
contention depended upon one’s abil- 
ity to believe that the government had 
walked a very fine ethical tightrope all 
during the time it had Partin planted 
in Hoffa’s camp. Neal’s position was 
that Partin had been instructed to 
gather evidence only about jury 
tampering — about any law-breaking 
plots on the part of the defense. It 
had not been intended, heavens no, 
that he should gather information 
about actual defense tactics in the 
Nashville trial. 

Memory Tricks 

Partin, examined on this point, in- 
stantly displayed a striking mental 
ambivalence. He could recall in great 
detail all the conversations he had had 
with the defendants about their al- 
leged jury-tampering endeavors, but 
his mind was a blank about trial 
strategy they might have discussed in 
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his presence. His explanation was that 
he had been told to remember the 
jury-fixing details and he “wrote” 
these down — ^just in his mind, that 
is — but he turned off the mental an- 
tenna and “wrote down” nothing 
about anything else. Partin dined 
constantly with Hoffa and Hoffa’s 
retinue. Didn’t the case constantly 
come up as a topic of conversation, 
Silets wanted to know. “I don’t think 
it ever did,” said Partin blandly. Not 
at all? Well, maybe, “as far as saying 
how it goes or something like that.” 

Time and again, Silets tried to ex- 
tract from Partin some information 
he had overheard while tagging at the 
coattails of Hoffa’s attorneys. Partin 
evaded, finally came up with this: “I 
didn’t say for sure, sir, I said I may 
have been there when they discussed 
it, but I didn’t remember because I 
wasn’t interested in the case.” 

Not interested? Could any man, on 
the showing, have had better reason to 
be interested? 

The defense attorneys from the 
Nashville trial had far sharper mem- 
ories. One by one, they took the 
stand and were sworn in as witnesses. 
William Bufalino was especially em- 
phatic : 

I recall vividly that on the night 
of the 4th of Decembery 1962y he 
[Partin] was in our roomy and I 
will explain exactly what I recall. 
... I was in the process of prepar- 
ingy interviewing several witnessesy 
truck driverSy that were in from De- 
troit. ... I asked questions and I 
made notes. These notes were typed 
in question and answer form. 

. . . They were typed and Ed Partin 
helped me staple them. He was carry- 
ing copies back and forth from one 
place to the other. 

On the 5thy and the record will 
shoWy on the 5th or one of those days 
when Mr. Neal was interrogating the 
witnesseSy he askedy ''Isn't it a fact/* 
or words to this effecty "Isn't it a 
fact that or were you supplied with 
questions and answers as to what your 
testimony should be?" 

The Psychic Attorney 

That same day, Bufalino testified, 
there was a second, significant inci- 
dent. The night before, some five or 
six defense attorneys had been sitting 
around the large table in Hoffa’s 
room, discussing trial strategy. Partin 
was sitting with them, idly shuffling 
a pack of cards, as he usually was. 
Bufalino outlined an approach he 
planned to take the next day when he 
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put a certain truck driver on the 
stand. What happened when they got 
into court seems illuminating. Bufalino 
testified : 

The next day when I got on this 
particular area I started, noWy and 
this is the languagey "NoWy witnesSy 
I bring you back to 1953/' and that 
is all I had to say and Mr. Neal 
jumped to his feet and saidy "I ob- 
ject y Your Honor y they are getting 
into a different area." 

I saidy "How do you know where 
I am goingy what I am going to ask?" 

He answeredy and he saidy "Your 
Honory I suggesty may I request 
that the jury leave this room and 
I want to argue this particular case 
in the absence of the jury." The 
jury lefty left the courtroom. 

I said to Mr. Nealy "How do you 
know what I'm going to asky all I 
said was 1953?" 

He saidy "I am psychic." That's 
in the record. 

Neal stood and listened to this — 
and he made no rebuttal. It would 
seem he had no answer. Indeed, in- 
stead of denial, there was from the 
government a reluctant and partial 
confirmation. 

This came from Walter Sheridan. 
Called to the stand by the defense, 
he testified about the manner in which 
Partin had kept passing him infor- 
mation. 

Q. NoWy did that information also 
constitute matters pertaining to the 
lawsuit that was then on trial? 

A. Occasionally. 

Sheridan said “the vast majority 
of the information consisted of the 
comings and goings of people”: it 
dealt with matters that, in his mind, 
were “at least unethical and im- 
proper,” if not downright illegal. He 
regularly, said Sheridan, passed this 
information along to Neal, who was 
trying the case. But, in an effort to 
explain his action, Sheridan insisted, 
“I don’t think any matters relating 
to the trial” were passed unless they 
dealt with jury tampering or fell with- 
in categories he considered “un- 
ethical.” 

Q. Isn't it trucy Mr. Sheridany on 
the 4th of Decembery 1962, Partin 
informed you that witnesses were be- 
ing interviewed and that they had 
written questions available? 

A. There was an occasion when 
Mr. Partin told me that witnesses were 
being interviewed by Mr. Bufalino 
and that they had questions and an- 
swers and he was going over them. 
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Q. He did advise you of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he tell you who they were? 

A. 1 knew who they were, I think. 

This seems about as close to an 
admission as one could expect to get 
in testimony coming from a key 
government official, the very man who 
directed the operation. 

Silets strove to show that Partin, 
from the beginning, had not been 
just a Teamster invited to Nashville 
by Hoffa and told freely what he had 
been told, but a government agent, 
employed by the government and 
planted on the defense. Bufalino, in 
his testimony, pictured Partin not only 
as a spy, but as an agent provocateur, 
egging on the defense. Bufalino tes- 
tified: 

I have some recollection that Par- 
tin said something about a particu- 
lar juror, I don*t know which one, 
that he was in the Army with one 
and he was starting to suggest that 
maybe he should get in touch with 
that fellow that he was in the Army 
with, that maybe when he goes on 
vacation he would be able to go in 
and live with the juror. 

/ said, ‘'Look, I want to have ab- 
solutely nothing at all to do with 
any such discussion. Lay off that. We 
have a cinch case. This case is ab- 
solutely nothing. And then so far as 
/ am concerned I suggest you just 
forget about anything like that.” 

Silets attempted to follow this trail, 
to demonstrate Parin’s deep involve- 
men with federal prosecutors long be- 
fore he came to Nashville. But when 
he tried to question Partin about his 
multiple indictments, Neal objected 
and Judge Wilson instantly sustained. 
Silets next tried to determine just 
what had been discussed in those con- 
versations with Hawk Daniels and 
Frank Grimsley. “Well, sir that is 
a matter not related to this here at 
all,” Partin told him. 

Neal objected; Judge Wilson in- 
stantly sustained the objection. 

Silets tried again. “I would reluc- 
tantly have to say that it doesn’t re- 
late to this,” said Partin. “It is some- 
thing of a more serious matter.” 

Here was a witness who was func- 
tioning as his own expert on legal 
matters, determining in his own mind 
what was legally relevant and what 
was not. It is difficult to understand 
why a witness should have been per- 
mitted to decide such issues for him- 
self, but Judge Wilson pronounced for 
Partin, saying. “I have difficulty in 


seeing how it is material to the issue 
that is now before the court.” 

The whole subsequent course of 
the trial was to demonstrate, of 
course, just how material it was. The 
defense was to establish ultimately, 
through the testimony of Grimsley 
and Hawk Daniels, that Partin had 
become a secret agent in late Septem- 
ber or early October — and that he 
was functioning as one on October 
8 when he made his first phone call 
to Hoffa after attaching to his phone 
a recording device lent him by the 
Baton Rouge District Attorney’s 
office. But now, when the issue was 
vital to the trial’s entire future course, 
the defense was barred from pursuing 
it. 

Silets, trying to demonstrate the 
absurdity of the prosecution’s pre- 
tension that Partin was not their 
hogtied man, asked Partin why he 
had hung on in Nashville for the 
entire two and a half months of the 
trial. Partin said he was there “on 
union matters and personal matters” 
“Do you mean for two and a half 
months you had union and personal 
matters?” Silets snapped. 

HoflFa’s Shadow 

Silets demanded to know if Par- 
tin had been paid by the govern- 
ment. Partin denied flatly that he had. 
Silets demanded to know if he had 
been promised anything. Partin 
denied flatly that he had. 

Q. Will you tell me, please, why 
did you want to take the assignment 
from the FBI to come to Nashville 
to do what you say you were going 
to try to do for the FBI? 

A. I don*t know. 

Neal roared an objection and Judge 
Wilson sustained, but the answer had 
already slipped past Partin’s lips. 

Judge Wilson decided now to ques- 
tion the witness himself on this point. 
Partin denied to the judge that the 
government had “sent” him to Nash- 
ville. 

Q. Did they provide transportation 
for you in Nashville? 

A. No sir, they didn't. 

Q. Were you in any way in the 
employ of the United States at that 
time? 

A. No, sir, I wasn't. 

Q. But was there any arrangement 
for the government paying any of 
your expenses and compensating you 
in any way in your trip to Nashville? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. At whose request did you go 
to Nashville? 


A. Mr. Hoffa's. Telephone con- 
versation at Newark, N. J. 

This questioning was concentrated 
upon payments at the time of the 
Nashville trial in 1962, but when 
Walter Sheridan took the stand, 
Silets made the questions all-in- 
clusive. This was the sequence: 

Q. Have you ever authorized any 
payment to Mr. Partin? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Has there been, to your knowl- 
edge, any money paid to Mr. Par- 
tin? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Has any promise been made 
to Mr. Partin? 

A. No, sir. 

All the time, as Sheridan must 
have known, there reposed in gov- 
ernment files a memorandum from 
Walter Sheridan himself to S. A. 
Andretta, administrative assistant at- 
torney general. It was dated July 3, 
1963, and it read: 

Subject: Confidential Fund Item 

In connection with the forthcoming 
trials in Nashville, Tennessee, it is re- 
quested that a check in the amount of 
$300.00 be drawn against the con- 
fidential fund beginning July 8th, 
made payable to A. Frank Grimsley, 
Jr., Attorney in the Criminal Division. 

. . . He will cash the check and give 
this money to a confidential source. 

It is also requested that a check 
be drawn each month through No- 
vember, 1963, made payable to Mr. 
Grimsley and mailed as above. 

Under this circuitous arrangement, 
as the defense was to show near the 
end of the trial, the government 
funneled at least $1,500 into the hands 
of Partin’s wife; yet, at the point at 
which this information was vital, the 
defense had only Walter Sheridan’s 
flat denial. 

On one other point the testimony 
of Sheridan gave the impression of 
technical accuracy rather than can- 
dor. He was asked by Silets if he 
had taken notes of his conversations 
with Partin. Yes, he said, he had — 
and he had kept them. The defense 
demanded that these notes be turned 
over to the court, so that Judge Wil- 
son might examine them to see 
whether they contained information 
helpful to the defense. Over the ob- 
jections of the prosecution this was 
done. Then Neal took over the ques- 
tioning of Sheridan: 

Q. With respect to these notes, Mr. 
Sheridan, how was that done? Did 
you attempt to make a substantially 
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verbatim statement or notes of what 
the witness Partin told you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you do it? 

A. Well, if he called me or I saw 
him, I would just make cryptic notes 
of the high points. As I usually do, 
of the conversation we had. 

Q. In other words, you might put 
down one word that might be five 
minutes of conversation? 

A. It could be. 

The reason for the “cryptic note” 
technique quickly became apparent. 
In 1957, the Supreme Court, by its 
Jencks decision, had ruled that when 
the government put a witness on the 
stand it must, as a test of his credibil- 
ity, give the defense access to any 
prior statements he had made on the 
subject matter of his testimony. J. 
Edgar Hoover objected that this would 
“throw open” the files of the FBI and 
expose his secret informants. Under 
his urging. Congress passed the so- 
called Jencks Act, watering down the 
effect of the Supreme Court decision. 
The act provided that such prior state- 
ments should be turned over to the 
trial judge, who would determine 
whether they were material to the 
defense. It also provided that, unless 
statements were taken substantially 
verbatim or had been signed or ac- 
knowledged by the witness, they did 
not have to be divulged at all. Neal 
now took full advantage of this 
Hoover-created loophole, and in argu- 
ments repeated throughout the course 
of the trial he contended that the de- 
fense was not entitled to see the “cryp- 
tic notes” of Sheridan or other similar 
data. And so, in effect. Judge Wilson 
ruled. 

HofFa Raising Cain 

The judge, over protest, upheld the 
prosecution’s theory that Partin had 
not been its man in Nashville, but 
Hoffa’s. The judge’s decision, which 
permitted Partin’s full testimony to go 
before the jury, was delivered in these 
words: “. . . I would find that there 
has been no interference by the gov- 
ernment with an attorney-client rela- 
tionship of any defendant in this case. 
I would further find that the govern- 
ment did not place this witness, Mr. 
Partin, in the defendant’s midst, rather 
that he was knowingly and voluntarily 
placed in their midst by one of the 
defendants.” 

Haggerty declared that “there is 
such a correlation here (between the 
Nashville and Chattanooga cases) that 
I cannot understand, frankly speaking, 
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with all due respect that Your Honor 
has reached his conclusion.” 

One might not understand, but one 
was going to have to listen to Edward 
Grady Partin. 

Partin’s testimony pictured Hoffa as 
a desperate man, intent on rigging the 
Nashville jury. After the Tippens 
fiasco, Partin declared, Hoffa was rag- 
ing. He quoted Hoffa as saying: “The 
dirty bastard went in and told the 
judge that his neighbor had offered 
him $10,000.” This meant, Hoffa 
added, “We are going to have to lay 
low for a few days.” 

On another occasion, when Hoffa 
felt that he had been hurt by some 
particularly damaging testimony, he 
confided to Partin, according to Par- 
tin: “I would pay $15,000 or $20,000, 
whatever it costs, to get to the jury.” 

On Monday, November 5, Partin 
testified, he encountered Hoffa and 
Ewing King together in the hallway of 
the Andrew Jackson. Hoffa was “rais- 
ing cain at Mr. King” because King 
hadn’t been doing what he had been 
told to do. Partin said that Hoffa 
roared at him: “King keeps telling 

me he can get the patrolman, but he 
don’t get him.” 

On November 7, Partin said, he 
went into Hoffa’s suite and told Hoffa 
he didn’t think the trial was going 
very well. “Well, don’t worry about 
it too much,” he quoted Hoffa, “be- 
cause I have got the colored juror 
[Gratin Fields] in my hip pocket.” 

Partin said Hoffa explained: “One 
of my business agents, Campbell, came 
into Nashville prior to the trial and 
took care of it.” (Italics added.) Hoffa, 
Partin said, was straining every nerve 
to get a hung jury because, again al- 
legedly quoting Hoffa, “if they have a 
hung jury it will be the same as an 
acquittal because they will never try 
the case again.” 

Still later, on November 14, Partin 
testified, “Hoffa was on King.” He 
denounced King as a stupid S.O.B. for 
thumbing around and not getting the 
job done.” 

In another conversation on Novem- 
ber 19, Partin pictured Hoffa as “very 
upset because the highway patrolman 
didn’t take the money.” There had 
been, of course, no mention of money 
in the Paschal case because the Pasch- 
als weren’t lacking money and all the 
trooper wanted was a promotion. 

All these conversations, except those 
in which Hoffa was personally berat- 
ing King, took place, according to 
Partin, when no one else was present 
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because “Mr. Hoffa never has anyone 
present when he says something.” 

In essence, this was all there was 
to Partin’s testimony. Credence de- 
pended on the weight one gave his 
word against Hoffa’s word, and on the 
faith one put in the validity of the 
prosecution’s other evidence concern- 
ing the three alleged jury-tampering 
attempts. 

On cross-examination, the defense 
hammered at Partin for days. Harry 
Berke hopped instantly on the flaw in 
Partin’s Hoffa quotation on the alleged 
fixing of Gratin Fields. 

Q. Didn*t you say this, Mr. Partin, 
speaking about Mr. Hoffa, he said 
*'One of my business agents, Campbell, 
came into Nashville prior to the trial 
and took care of it?** 

A. Thafs correct. That is exactly 
what / said, sir. You are right. 

Q. How could he fix the jury prior 
to the time when he didn*t even know 
who was going to be on it? 

Neal shouted an objection. He ar- 
gued: “He [Partin] is only telling what 
Hoffa told him.” Judge Wilson sus- 
tained the objection. Jacques Schiffer 
hotly protested that the “question goes 
right to the roots” of the testimony, 
and he snapped that “every time we 
reach that point in cross-examination 
where we come to a crucial question 
we are not permitted to receive an an- 
swer. . . .” 

Later, when Schiffer got his chance 
at Partin on cross-examination, he re- 
turned to the point, and finally got 
Partin to admit: “It puzzled me how 
Larry Campbell was going to fix or 
take care of the colored male juror 
in the case before the trial started.” 

The Castro Link 

The defense struggled to get into the 
record intimations of Partin’s friendli- 
ness toward Castro. It tried to intro- 
duce a letter from one of Castro’s 
generals to Partin, thanking him for 
help in training Castro’s militia, and it 
tried to show that Partin had been 
attempting to lease freighters to run 
into Cuba. But Neal’s shouted objec- 
tions blocked this line of inquiry. 

“This is the most offensive thing I 
have seen in my life,” the federal 
prosecutor stormed. 

“Objection, objection,” shouted 
Schiffer. 

Judge Wilson sustained Neal and 
told Schiffer: “. . . you will not be 
permitted to introduce charges for the 
purpose of attempting to degrade a 
witness. We’re not here for that pur- 
pose.” 
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Schiffer argued hotly that Partin’s 
character was an essential issue; on 
it depended what credence was to be 
given to his testimony. He protested 
that the court was unfairly limiting 
the defense. 

The Court Under Attack 

Silets took over the cross-examina- 
tion and began to delve into Partin’s 
past, especially his early burglary con- 
viction in Bremerton, Wash. Partin 
protested that he was unable to recall 
this or a subsequent dishonorable dis- 
charge from the Marines. Silets began 
to read him details from his record, 
and Partin argued: “It wasn’t a bur- 
glary charge. You said it was a bur- 
glary charge. I said it wasn’t.” Schiffer 
hopped in with the angry observation 
that the witness wasn’t answering the 
questions (indeed, at one point, Partin 
had begun to ramble off into a discus- 
sion about coon dogs), and the argu- 
ment became heated. Schiffer moved 
for a mistrial, then asked Judge Wil- 
son to let him withdraw from the case 
and put Parks “under the protection 
of the court and let Your Honor de- 
fend him because I am being pre- 
vented from defending him. . . 
Partin, he said, “defies the order of 
the court. But the court idly does 
nothing with this witness, and this is 
prejudicing my man. . . .” 

Judge Wilson, as angry now as 
Schiffer, snapped: “Just make a note 
of this in the record. We will take it 
up at a later time. . . 


Silets went back to the attack and 
detailed for Partin the breaking and 
entering charge on his record, the 
fact, that he had drawn a sentence of 
fifteen years, that he had twice broken 
out of prison. “I said, sir,” Partin told 
him, “I remember that I was confined 
to the reformatory school for some- 
thing, so evidently if you say that’s it, 
it must have been it, I don’t remem- 
ber the name of the place or who was 
there or whatever it was.” 

Silets pointed out that Partin had 
been able to recall in exact detail his 
conversations with Hoffa. Why couldn’t 
this man with such a memory remem- 
ber his own arrest and incarceration? 
“I don’t remember, I certainly don’t.” 
Partin kept insisting. “I have never 
been convicted of but one felony in 
my life,” Partin finally told Silets. 

Q. You have pleaded guilty to other 
offenses, haven*t you? 

A. Minor fighting or something . . • 
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Q. And one of those was assaulting 
a Mr. Colotto which you plead guilty 
to on Dec. 2, 1955? 

The Court: Sustain the objection. 

Silet: I didn*t hear one, Your 
Honor. 

The Court: Well, counsel stood up. 

During a recess, with the jury out, 
Haggerty lowered the boom. 

“In my forty-one years of experi- 
ence, mostly in federal courts,” he 
said, “I have witnessed an exhibition 
this morning up to date that leaves me 
clearly puzzled and somewhat dis- 
gusted.” 

The witness, he said, had refused 
to answer questions. He had rambled 
off into extraneous matters. The pros- 
ecution lawyers, Haggerty charged, 
were sitting there in court, shaking 
their heads, grimacing and smiling to 
the jury. He said this “conduct is 
deplorable and should never be al- 
lowed in a court of justice.” 

Other defense attorneys accused the 
prosecution lawyers of signaling to the 
witness; Schiffer charged the “gov- 
ernment wanted a drumhead court- 
martial and they are getting it.” 
When Neal tried to interrupt, Schiffer 
shouted at the federal prosecutor: “I 
don’t want to listen to Mr. Neal. You 
subvert justice here.” 

Haggerty then startled court and 
prosecution with a new charge. He 
offered “proof of the surveillance of 
the government of the Defendant 
Hoffa and of the defendants and at- 
torneys.” It was, said Haggerty, “a 
very difficult thing to prove, but we 
have photos taken last night and we 
have photographs of an FBI agent by 
the name of Sheets and we will pre- 
sent that proof this afternoon.” He 
charged that the surveillance “is not 
casual, it’s active, it’s organized, and 
it hamstrings the defendants and the 
defendants’ counsel.” 

At this point, James Durkin hopped 
up from the prosecution table and 
went rushing out of the courtroom. 


Branstetter asked the court to in- 
struct Neal not to discuss with Sheets 
the issue that had been raised. “That 
wasn’t the purpose I sent that man 
out,” Neal almost sputtered, “the pur- 
pose I sent that man was to get a sub- 
poena to a well-known wire tapper 
who was indicted and tried with the 
Defendant Hoffa, who came into town 
the other day, Bernard Spindel.” 

“How do you know that, Mr. Neal, 
unless you have been surveilling the 


premises?” Silets demanded. Neal 
said the government would prove “we 
don’t surveil the defendants or their 
counsel,” but the government “has 
never said it would not surveil well- 
known wire tappers.” 

Schiffer and Neal now exchanged 
broadsides in a bitter argument. 
Schiffer, raging, protested to the court 
that he couldn’t use his telephone be- 
cause “it is being tapped by some- 
body.” He wanted to put Neal on the 
stand and “let him say under oath that 
there has been no surveillance in this 
case, not anything to the effect, T 
know of none.’ ” The court, he said, 
relied on the integrity of a government 
attorney, and “I say he doesn’t have 
it.” Neal offered to take the stand and 
testify “to the very best of my knowl- 
edge and belief there have been no 
surveillance of any counsel.” But he 
added: “I would expect, however, the 
court to hold Mr. Schiffer in con- 
tempt.” 

“For what? For telling the truth?” 
Schiffer shouted. “That is the type 
tactic of the government, as soon 
as defendant gets up and talks about 
the malfunctions of justice in this 
court by these prosecutors, they run 
to the court and they say. Throw 
Schiffer in jail, hold him in con- 
tempt, but leave us alone. Judge. 
We are the select fellows, we are the 
masters in this case. The Attorney 
General appointed us, he hates Hof- 
fa, and we will get Schiffer, too.’ ” 

At 1:30 P.M. this same day, Feb- 
ruary 7, Schiffer came thundering 
back from the luncheon recess, an- 
grier if that is possible than he had 
been when he left. He charged that 
when he returned to his hotel room 
after the morning session in court, 
he discovered his files had been 
rifled. Schiffer told the court “all 
of my original documents, and the 
entire file which I have spent pre- 
paring for these many months for 
this trial on behalf of the defendant 
Parks was missing.” Schiffer said 
he had been advised that a govern- 
ment investigator had been seen in 
the hotel about noon and that a fed- 
eral marshal had been spotted near 
the door of his room. “This has 
never happened to me before,” he 
told the court. 

Judge Wilson ruled that he would 
take up the surveillance issue later; 
in the meantime, he would go on with 
the trial of the case. 

One of the most decided and signi- 
ficant shifts in Partin’s testimony dealt 
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with the manner in which the govern- 
ment had paid without paying him. 
On the motion to suppress his testi- 
mony, Partin had sworn flatly that 
no payments had been made; Walter 
Sheridan had testified that no pay- 
ments had been made. These as- 
surances had bolstered Judge Wilson 
in his decision to permit Partin’s testi- 
mony to go before the jury. Once 
that decision had been made, once 
the government had obtained the rul- 
ing it had to have, the real truth — a 
truth that seriously challenged the im- 
pression the government had created 
— began to peep out from under the 
rug. 

On the Money Trail 

At the close of his direct exam- 
ination, Partin described numerous 
trips he had taken about the coun- 
tryside — to Tennessee, Alabama, New 
Orleans — conferring with government 
agents. Then: 

Q. Have any of those expenses 
been paid to you or indirectly paid 
to you in any way? 

A. Yes, sir, they have. 

Q. And how was that done? 

A. 1 wouldn’t swear how it was 
done, sir, I know what it was done 
for, though. 

Q. Well, to whom were the pay- 
ments made? You said indirectly. 

A. They were paid to my wife. 

Q. Have all of your expenses been 
paid in that manner, that is, up to 
date, or are there still some expenses 
owing to you? 

A. They still owe me. 

It would seem from the very phras- 
ing of these questions and answers 
that Partin had little difficulty rec- 
ognizing that he had been paid, at 
least “indirectly,” and the bland ad- 
mission contrasted with his earlier 
flat denials. 

This prosecution, which first had 
cultivated the impression no money 
was passed, now was admitting pay- 
ments to Partin’s wife, and it was 
contending, in a further quibble, that 
the payments weren’t really payments 
— they represented “expense money.” 
Silets, on cross-examination, probed 
the issue. How, he wanted to know, 
did it happen that money had been 
paid to Mrs. Partin? 

A. Because 1 wanted my children 
taken care of, that’s why. 

Q. Well, how did that arrange- 
ment come about? Did you ask the 
government to do that? 

A. I think they asked me did I 
have any outstanding things that had 
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to be taken care of and during the 
course of the conversation I told them 
I was interested in that. 

Partin insisted that he never sub- 
mitted any vouchers to the govern- 
ment; he never signed anything to 
show receipt of the money. Well, 
who had paid for his expenses — Mrs. 
Partin? No, he had. Then why had 
the government paid Mrs. Partin? 
Well, he owed his wife alimony, and 
he wanted it done that way. How 
much had his wife received? “I didn’t 
have an idea unless I would ask her,” 
Partin said. “I just don’t know off- 
hand, it was around a thousand dollars 
or maybe more or less, I don’t know.” 

Silets demanded all vouchers and 
checks covering this weird Partin- 
Mrs. Partin transaction. The pros- 
ecution fought against producing 
them, arguing they weren’t “relevant,” 
but Judge Wilson ordered the docu- 
ments turned over to the court. In 
the course of the argument, Neal 
denied to the court that the prosecu- 
tion had any hand in the previous 
rifling of Schiffer’s files, and he in- 
timated that Schiffer had made the 
whole thing up. 

The checks the government turned 
over to the court were for exactly 
even amounts, two for $300 each, two 
for $150 each. Partin must have been 
an extremely precise man, if the gov- 
ernment’s contention was correct, to 
contract exactly the same, even 
amount of expenses at periodic inter- 
vals. Silets, of course, argued that 
the whole thesis on the face of it was 
preposterous, that the checks really 
represented pay for testimony; and he 
argued that under a law passed by 
Congress October 23, 1962, it is “a 
crime” to pay witnesses for testimony. 

“That’s an unmitigated lie,” Neal 
roared, denying Partin had been 
paid for testifying. 


Neal charged the defense was pay- 
ing, too. Schiffer retorted certainly 
it was — mileage expenses and standard 
one-day witness fees as prescribed by 
law. Silets, who had been examining 
the checks during Schiffer’s tiff with 
Neal, now asked to be heard. 

“I am flabbergasted by these doc- 
uments,” he told the court. “Appar- 
ently the check was issued to Mr. 
Grimsley, then Grimsley used the 
check to go to the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, and with this check 
having been endorsed by him he has 
a cashier’s check issued by the First 
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National Bank of Atlanta payable to 
Mrs. Partin. Now, if this is not an 
attempt to circumvent the meaning 
of this act of Congress, what is?” 

The legal debate now switched 
away from the mystery of the Partin 
payments and back to the surveil- 
lance issue that shadowed the entire 
trial. Judge Wilson disclosed that 
some extensive notes had been de- 
livered to him (these were Bernard 
Spindel’s first intercepts of FBI radio 
communications), and he was going 
to study them. However, he said, it 
wouldn’t be “appropriate” to halt the 
trial to settle this issue. “A hearing 
will be granted upon the motion after 
the submission of the case to the 
jury,” he ruled. 

Breaking and Entering 

Haggerty protested. One of his 
younger researchers, he said, had 
been shadowed to the law library and 
back at 10:30 the previous night, Sun- 
day, February 9. Two men were 
still on watch in front of the Patten 
Hotel. He had seen some of Schiffer’s 
rifled files and could vouch for the 
fact that records were missing. “We 
had a door broken in a few doors 
from mine,” he added. “I was not in 
town over the weekend. It was broken 
in by force.” The door, Haggerty 
said, was to the room of a man as- 
sociated with the defense. 

“Now, how can we try a case un- 
der these Gestapo tactics?” he asked. 
The defense, he argued, needed help 
— “and we need it now, not when 
the case is over.” 

Judge Wilson was adamant. He 
would take up the surveillance is- 
sue, he ruled, only after the case had 
gone to the jury. 

The testimony about the Partin 
money payments formed the basis 
for further probing by the defense. 
It called A. Frank Grimsley, the 
Justice Department attorney, to the 
witness stand. Grimsley testified that, 
beginning in July, 1963, he had chan- 
neled some $1,200 to Mrs. Partin by 
the devious route of cashiers’ checks. 
Walter Sheridan, he said, “told me I 
would be receiving some checks.” 
Grimsley never signed any receipts, 
any vouchers, any forms to show what 
the money represented; he simply en- 
dorsed the checks, got cashiers’ 
checks, wrapped plain pieces of paper 
around them, put them in envelopes 
and mailed them to Mrs. Partin. 

Grimsley testified the government 
still owed Partin $343.47 — the first 
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odd figure that had cropped up in the 
months-long transactions. The ar- 
rangements resulted, Grimsley said, 
from a conversation he had had with 
Partin in July, 1963. 

“. . . he said inasmuch as he wouldn’t 
be in circulation too much he had 
only one request and that was for 
the benefit and care of his children 
that he would like to have some 
money sent to them. . . 

When Berke took over the ques- 
tioning, he brought out another fac- 
et of the federal government’s financial 
arrangements with Partin. He asked 
Grimsley if Grimsley didn’t know 
that Partin “was indebted to the 
United States Government in close to 
$5,000 in taxes which were forgiven 
him.” Grimsley said he never knew 
the amount; he had been aware Part- 
in “had some tax difficulties.” 

The government’s tactics in meet- 
ing these damaging disclosures were 
revealing. First, Neal brought out from 
Grimsley that no payments were made 
to Partin when he agreed to become 
an informer in September, 1962, be- 
fore he went to Nashville to spy on 
Hoffa. No payments, no promises 
were made to him then. Secondly, he 
stressed that the $1,200 in checks that 
passed through Grimsley’s hands rep- 
resented only recompense for ex- 
penses. 

Q. And was it your duty to apply 
or to pay him for his expenses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you tell him that you 
would pay him for his expenses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And are these payments for his 
expenses? 

A. Yes, sir. 

This desperate clinging by the gov- 
ernment to its patently untenable “ex- 
pense account” contention put Grims- 
ley in an awkward spot when he faced 
the cross-examination of Schiffer. 

Q. Did you receive from this man 
to whom you gave all of this cash 
itemized bills, add them up and total 
them before you paid him any money? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, tell me, wasn*t the ar- 
rangement made you were going to 
send his wife $300 a month for sup- 
port? 

A. The $150 twice a month. 

Q. $150 twice each month. And 
so it was not based upon what his 
expenses would be as he told you he 
was spending money and in expenses, 
but rather for the support of the chil- 
dren. 


A. But we 

Q. Is that right? 

A. More or less; thafs correct, 
yes. 

Q. Did you know the amounts of 
money and these amounts you have 
testified to and as reflected by these 
checks were in fact the alimony or 
support payments to his family? 

A. It could have been, it*s the 
same amount. 

Q. Pardon me? 

A. It could have been, ifs the same 
amount, $300 per month. 

The defense again demanded the 
records — all of Grimsley’s accounts 
any government vouchers or memo- 
randa concerning the transactions. The 
government fought disclosure, but 
Judge Wilson in this instance ruled 
against it. And so the defense ob- 
tained the July 3, 1963, memorandum 
from Walter Sheridan to Andretta au- 
thorizing the payment of $300 a 
month to Partin. According to the 
memorandum, the amount was to be 
charged, not to travel expenses, but 
to the “confidential fund.” Silets asked 
Grimsley what the “confidential fund” 
was for: 

Q. Isn*t it true it is used to pay in- 
formers? 

A. I wouldnT think it would be 
used that way altogether. . . . 

Q. Now, isn*t it a fact, sir, that 
at the time this memorandum was 
issued that the intention was to make 
a payment to Mr. Partin and that 
that was a fiat payment of $300 a 
month? Isn't that true? 

A. It appears that way, yes, sir. 

Hoffa on the Stand 

Against this background of evasive- 
ness and reluctant, forced concession 
on the part of the government, Hoffa 
took the stand in his own defense. He 
branded Partin’s testimony “an abso- 
lute lie.” He was asked point-blank 
about each of Partin’s direct quotes 
accusing him of jury tampering. Did 
he ever make such statements? I cer- 
tainly did not,” Hoffa said. He gave 
other emphatic answers: “that state- 
ment is ridiculous on the face of it,” 
“I flatly deny it,” “it’s an absolute 
fabrication.” 

Partin, he said, had come to Nash- 
ville at Partin’s own request. He 
wanted to plead with Hoffa not to put 
his Baton Rouge local under trustee- 
ship. Hoffa said he had been working 
with Partin for months, trying to get 
him to spruce up and run a proper 
ship. He had not, he said, wanted to 


take drastic action simply because 
Partin had multiple indictments 
against him. Hoffa himself had been 
indicted, and took the attitude that 
merely because a man had been in- 
dicted he was not necessarily guilty. 
But the demands of the complicated 
Nashville trial had been so heavy that 
he had just had no chance to thrash 
things out with Partin until near the 
end of the ordeal, after the pressure 
was off. In the meantime, it was true, 
Partin was always hanging around his 
suite, and after an attempt had been 
made to break into the room where 
the defense kept its records, Partin 
had been employed as a guard at 
Hoffa’s door. 

Finally, near the end of the trial, 
Hoffa said, he and Bufalino sat down 
and went into Partin’s problems thor- 
oughly with him. “. . . I can say that 
although I have been in this interna- 
tional for some thirty-four years, I had 
never heard such a story in my life,” 
Hoffa testified. “I just couldn’t envi- 
sion what this man was talking about.” 

Partin, he said, was “nervous, up- 
set and almost incoherent,” and he 
was “very perturbed” about charges 
his opponents in the Baton Rouge local 
were making about his ties to Castro. 
Hoffa asked him if he was engaged in 
smuggling arms into Cuba and told 
him, if he was, “I am not only going 
to remove you from the local union, I 
am going to expel you.” Partin, he 
said, “tried to explain it in a way with 
the most peculiar attitude of any man 
I ever saw as though it was just 
nothing.” 

Hoffa said that, as he studied the 
finances of the Baton Rouge local, he 
found that Partin was squandering a 
lot of the union’s money by just loose 
trips.” He told Partin again that “un- 
less he sat down and ran the local 
union the way it is supposed to be run, 
and cleared up all the charges against 
him,” Hoffa would have to act because 
he felt that Partin “was destroying our 
local in Baton Rouge.” 

“He pleaded for another chance,” 
Hoffa said. “It blew up. He stormed 
out of the room and that is the way 
we left it.” He hadn’t had any other 
personal contact with Partin, Hoffa 
said. But he added: “Now I under- 
stand why he was there — to give in- 
formation to the government.” 

Judge Wilson had to interrupt his 
post-trial hearing on the surveillance 
issues to accept the jury’s verdict con- 
victing Hoffa. The jurors dismissed 
the jury-tampering charges against 
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Dorfman and Tweel, but they con- 
victed Hoffa, Ewing King, Larry 
Campbell and Thomas Ewing Parks. 
Having heard the verdict, the court 
returned to the taking of testimony 
on the shadowing of the defendants 
and their attorneys. 

From the start, there were Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan overtones to this session 
devoted to the assessment of the dam- 
age after the damage had been per- 
mitted. Schiffer for the defense started 
the ball rolling by presenting to the 
court a sealed twenty-nine-page tran- 
script representing Bernard Spindel’s 
second batch of FBI radio intercep- 
tions. Judge Wilson, who had un- 
sealed the first batch when they were 
presented to him on February 10, ex- 
hibited a gingerly disinclination to 
perform the same function a second 
time. “. . . . the court is just not 
familiar,” he said, “with the practice 
of a stranger to a lawsuit filing a 
sealed document in which no attorney 
and no party alleges to have any 
knowledge whatsoever.” 

This precipitated an argument about 
the prosecution’s trial-long penchant 
for filling sealed documents with the 
court. Defense attorneys had con- 
tended earlier that, in the Nashville 
trial, Neal had filed with Judge Miller 
Partin’s sealed affidavit regarding jury 
tampering. This showed, they argued, 
that the prosecution had planted an 
eavesdropper in the defendant’s midst, 
compromising his chance for a fair 
trial; but the court had seen fit to keep 
the information sealed and secret — it 
had not protected the defense in its 
rights, and so it had become in effect 
an arm of the prosecution. 

Sealed Evidence 

A similar issue had been raised in 
the current Chattanooga trial. The de- 
fense had insisted from the start that 
there had been wire tapping, eaves- 
dropping, recordings of telephone con- 
versations. The government had heat- 
edly and repeatedly denied it. It was 
a denial with a fatal flaw. Too many 
persons knew that Partin had recorded 
his telephone calls to Hoffa, and as the 
pressure by the defense for disclosure 
mounted, Neal slipped the recording to 
the court in a sealed packet. He had 
not revealed this to the defense, and 
the defense was still making motions 
demanding the recordings days after 
Judge Wilson had received the sealed 
material. 

Finally, on February 20, while 
Grimsley was on the stand, the truth 
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came out. The defense accused the 
government of “chicanery”; Neal 
sneered at the “impeccable Mr. Hag- 
gerty”; and Haggerty responded that a 
fair trial was “absolutely impossible 
... in this atmosphere of fraud cre- 
ated by the government.” Judge Wil- 
son said he hadn’t known that the de- 
fense hadn’t known he had the taped 
Partin-Hoffa conversations; the prose- 
cution certainly should have made that 
clear. But he couldn’t see that any 
great harm had been done; the defense 
would be given access to the record- 
ings at the “appropriate” time. The 
appropriate time, in the judge’s esti- 
mation, came February 25, long after 
Partin had left the stand, when virtu- 
ally all of the evidence was in and 
the trial all but completed. The gov- 
ernment’s manuever, protected and 
upheld by the court, had had the 
effect, it would seem, of depriving the 
defense of information it should have 
had at the time it was grilling Partin 
on cross-examination. 

It was the memory of this that sent 
Schiffer into an angry storm when the 
court made an issue of Spindel’s 
sealed recordings. Schiffer charged 
that Neal “knew Partin when he 
testified was perjuring himself, he 
had the physical documents and hid 
them in a sealed envelope and then 
gave them to Your Honor and hid 
them there, kept the contents from 
you, kept it from the defendants when 
he knew that the physical evidence 
refuted and showed his star witness 
was perjuring himself and he, as gov- 
ernment counsel, put a perjurer on 
the stand knowingly.” The govern- 
ment acted as if it had never heard 
this particular accusation. 

(The recordings showed that Partin, 
far from being invited by Hoffa, as he 
had testified, had on the contrary in- 
vited himself. The October 8 record- 
ing showed Partin first broaching the 
subject of their meeting in these words : 
“. . . Ah, what I was thinking, Jimmy, 
after I get this thing straightened out 
. . . and everything if you get an 
opportunity or something, I would like 
to get with you and talk with you and 
talk this thing out.” Hoffa said 
simply: “Well, I’ll be here [in Wash- 
ington] all week.” Partin’s recorded 
call to Hoffa in Newark on October 
1 8 showed that he again took the initi- 
ative in these words: “I hate to in- 
terrupt you, Jim, but I need to talk 
to you on . . . when I can see you — 
you’d said you’d be there on the 22nd 
in Nashville — what’s the best day to 
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come?” Hoffa said he would be in 
Nashville on Sunday, the 21st, and 
Partin wanted to know, will Sunday or 
Monday be all right? ...” and Hoffa, 
to his eternal regret, simply said, 
“Right.”) 

The Wary Judge 

John Hooker, the Nashville attorney 
who had been engaged to help the 
prosecution, disliked the idea of Spin- 
del’s second sealed intercept being left 
like a time bomb, containing God only 
knew what information that might be 
disclosed at a later date if a higher 
court decided to examine it. But Judge 
Wilson couldn’t see why he should 
open the time bomb. Why, he wanted 
to know, didn’t the defense do it and 
present the information? 

“For a very obvious reason,” Schif- 
fer snapped. He emphasized that, un- 
der present laws, the FBI can spy 
upon a defendant to its heart’s con- 
tent, but the defendant places himself 
in jeopardy if he reveals, through 
radio intercepts, what the FBI is do- 
ing. The Federal Communications 
Act, Schiffer pointed out, does not 
make it a crime to intercept such com- 
munications; it makes it a crime to di- 
vulge. If Spindel had divulged, even 
to Schiffer, who hired him, what the 
intercepts said, it would have been a 
crime. Schiffer emphasized that Neal 
had made it perfectly clear in the arg- 
ument on the first intercepts that what 
he wanted was to find “a violation of 
605 of the Federal Communications 
Act.” He wanted to prosecute Spindel 
and Schiffer, Schiffer charged, and he 
added: “They will never see me in 
that position.” 

Even without Neal’s charge, the risk 
must have been nakedly obvious to 
Spindel. One of his first intercepts on 
Wednesday, February 5, had recorded 
FBI agents on this very issue. The 
control post, talking to one of the 
cars placed under surveillance, had 
said: 

There is a darn good chance that 
if this fellow is listening to all you 
said, there is another good chance if 
he is, he is recording it, so you might 
consider that. 10-4. 


7: / presume he knows if he is that 
thafs a violation of Federal statutes 
over which we have jurisdiction. Tm 
sure he knows that. . . . 

Such was the spot in which Spindel 
found himself when he took the wit- 
ness stand. He testified that he had not 
told even Schiffer what was in the in- 
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tercepts. He had sealed and filed them 
“as an aid to the court.” Judge Wilson 
was not ecstatic at being so aided. He 
grilled Spindel on his purpose in filing 
the first intercepts. He had expected 
them to be opened and disclosed, 
hadn’t he? Spindel argued: “It was 
not for me to decide.” In this as with 
the second intercepts, it “was a deci- 
sion for the court to make.” 

The court wasn’t making it. I’m 
giving you no directions, sir,” Judge 
Wilson said. “You are the one that 
stated what your duty is. Proceed in 
accordance with your desire.” 

Spindel said that he would hand the 
sealed transcript right back to the 
court. 

Silets wanted to know if the court 
wasn’t going to open the packet. “This 
is your witness. Proceed sir,” Judge 
Wilson snapped. 

Harry Berke interposed. It was “the 
active duty of the court to himself” 
to see “if there is anything there that 
caused this defendant to have his con- 
stitutional rights violated.” The court, 
he argued, should “not idly sit by and 
just let it remain sealed.” 

“What authority does this court 
have that any attorney would not have, 
Mr. Berke?” Judge Wilson wondered. 

“Well, I think that the court has 
more authority than an attorney, if 
Your Honor please. . . .” Burke re- 
sponded. 

He pointed out that the court had 
opened the first intercepts. 

Judge Wilson protested he had been 
deceived at that time. “I had no idea 
that any counsel was attempting to 
proceed by devious means. . . . The 
court opened the document thinking 
all the time that this was a document 
that everyone know about. . . . The 
court now understands that there was 
some attempt to put something over 
on the court in regard to delivering a 
sealed document in that manner.” 

Search for Justice 

Schiffer protested hotly that “there 
was no devious means used”; Neal 
had been present, representing the gov- 
ernment; nothing had been slipped 
past anybody. “If the defense attorney 
has no power ... to show to the 
court proof and evidence of that kind 
of fact [the surveillance], then where 
does justice in the case rise?” he asked. 

It seems like a good question, but 
Judge Wilson replied that Schiffer’s 
argument was “wholly without merit.” 

Schiffer again restated the law — that 
it was no violation to intercept, it was 


to divulge — and he challenged the 
prosecution to deny this if he was mis- 
stating their position. Neal and the 
other government attorneys remained 
silent. This means then, Schiffer 
argued, that in a case of “government 
outlawry,” the defendant cannot pro- 
tect himself, except through the court; 
and if the court is part and parcel of 
the prosecution, then the defendant is 
truly helpless. Schiffer said he had 
“resisted the attempts of the govern- 
ment to use the court against the de- 
fendants,” and he charged that “the 
whole theory of the government here 
is a frame-up.” 

Judge Wilson still refused to open 
the second Spindel intercepts, and so 
they remained sealed, concealing no 
man knows what. 

Neal, in savage cross-examination 
of Spindel, clearly demonstrated the 
government’s vengeful intent. He 
harked back to the Detroit wire-tap- 
ping case the government had brought 
against Hoffa and Spindel. The de- 
fense protested that Spindel had been 
acquitted, that the prosecution had no 
right now, since he had been adjudged 
innocent, to splatter him with old 
charges in a headline-hunting orgy; 
but Judge Wilson, who had sustained 
at least one objection to a question 
about Partin’s past before Neal could 
make it, let Neal continue. 

Neal finally began to question Spin- 
del on whether he had told reporters 
or others that he had intercepts. From 
page 9159 through 9218 of the record, 
he hammered at this one point with 
the obvious purpose of laying the 
groundwork for a charge based on the 
contention that, if Spindel had merely 
said to anyone that he had “intercepts” 
or “transcripts,” he had “divulged.” 

“It is quite obvious what he is at- 
tempting to do, and he has told the 
press and he has told other people 
that he is determined to get me on a 
violation of 605,” Spindel told the 
court. To protect himself, Spindel 
claimed the privilege of the Fifth 
Amendment against possible self-in- 
crimination. 

When he did, Neal strode toward 
him, right arm extended, shaking fore- 
finger pointed at the witness, and said 
with menace: “You are going to have 
to take it, Mr. Spindel.” 

The defense protested this threaten- 
ing of the witness under the judge’s 
nose, and Neal apologized. 

Observation by Coincidence 

When testimony was taken about 


the actual surveillance, it quickly be- 
came apparent that the government’s 
position was based on a subterfuge as 
transparent as its contention that Par- 
tin had been paid only for his ex- 
penses. The ruse here was that the 
FBI had never “observed” the defend- 
ants, their lawyers or witnesses; it had 
“observed” only a number of other 
persons — persons with whom of course 
the defendants and their attorneys 
were constantly associated — and any 
“observations” of defendants and at- 
torneys and witnesses had been en- 
tirely accidental and counted for noth- 
ing. 

Everett J. Ingram, the FBI’s super- 
vising agent in Knoxville, had had 
charge of the Chattanooga operation, 
conducted by some twenty-five agents, 
corralled from FBI offices in Char- 
lotte, Memphis, Atlanta and other 
cities. Ingram testified that this squad, 
using some twelve cars, had been de- 
voted exclusively to the task of watch- 
ing strictly minor figures: William A. 
Test, George E. Hicks, John Cleve- 
land, Chuck O’Brien and Spindel. 
“All of the written instructions, all of 
the oral instructions were that under 
no circumstances was any defendant 
to be placed under surveillance, and 
neither was any defendant’s attorney 
to be placed under surveillance,” In- 
gram testified. 

The first trouble with this idealistic 
interpretation of events arose when 
Ingram testified about the photo- 
graphic surveillance the FBI had set 
up from a point overlooking the Fed- 
eral Courthouse in Chattanooga. He 
conceded that 723 pictures had been 
taken. He conceded that defendants 
and their attorneys appeared “by ac- 
cident” in some of these photographs. 
Hoffa had been photographed some 
fourteen times; Silets, probably ten; 
Harry and Marvin Berke about four 
or five times each; Branstetter, about 
five or six times; Allen Dorfman, some 
fifteen times; even Judge Wilson and 
Neal and Hooker, of the prosecution’s 
staff, had posed unwittingly for pic- 
tures. “I didn’t know that,” Neal said, 
surprised. 


The object of this wholesale photo- 
graphing, Ingram explained, was to 
see if persons kept turning up around 
the courthouse “who might be here 
for some ulterior motive.” But the 
FBI had never found any proof of 
this. One man, it was true, kept doing 
repeat performances, and the FBI did 
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not know just who he was; he might 
be of significance later. 

Though some persons might con- 
sider such photographing of defend- 
ants and their attorneys clear evidence 
of surveillance, the FBI contended it 
was no such thing. It was just watch- 
fulness. This was an argument that 
it became more difficult to maintain 
when testimoney was taken about who 
directly “observed” whom. Carl N. 
Barrett, an FBI supervisor from Knox- 
ville and the man in charge under 
Ingram, had some difficulty explaining 
just how innocent it all was. 

Take, for example the very day that 
Hoffa came to Chattanooga to stand 
trial. The FBI was on hand, Barrett 
conceded, and since it could not very 
well blindfold itself, it “observed” 
Hoffa. But this observation was unin- 
tentional. The man it was really watch- 
ing like a hawk at the time was Wil- 
liam A. Test. Here is the sequence: 

Q. Now, did you ever see Mr. Test 
in the presence of any of these de- 
fendants? 

A. At a distance. 

Q. Well, which defendant did you 
see? 

A. Mr. Hoffa. 

Q. Now, where did you see Mr, 
Hoffa? 

A. When he arrived in Chatta- 
nooga, the first trip he made here on 
a Friday of the first week of this sur- 
veillance. 

Mr. Hoffa Butts In 

Barrett testified that one FBI car 
followed Test to the airport, a second 
car picked up Test and Hoffa on the 
way back to Chattanooga, and his car 
was parked in a shopping center ob- 
serving them as they drove past. 

Q. So in total as far as you recall 
there were then three vehicles observ- 
ing Mr. Test and Mr. Hoffa? 

A. They were not observing Mr. 
Hoffa so far as I was concerned, sir. 

Jay Hawkins, an FBI agent who 
aided in coordinating this Test-Hoffa 
surveillance, also had a bit of difficulty 
explaining that the watch was all on 
Test, not at all on Hoffa. 

Q. In the course of observing Mr. 
Test, did you see any other individuals 
who had been associated with this 
case? 

A. 1 did. 

Q. Which individuals did you see? 

A. / saw Mr. Hoffa. 

Hawkins admitted that he had 
“reason to believe” that Test might 
just possibly be in the presence of 
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Hoffa when he was assigned to sur- 
veillance of Test, not Hoffa. He was 
on watch at the 11th Street entrance 
of the Patten Hotel when Test — and 
Hoffa — arrived between 4 and 5 P.M., 
January 17. “I walked past on 11th 
Street and saw him [Hoffa] there,” 
Hawkins acknowledged. 

Just how had he known in advance 
that Hoffa, beg pardon, Test, was to 
be there? He couldn’t recall how this 
information came to him. He had 
been informed that “Test” was on his 
way to the hotel, and he had walked 
past to make certain that “Test” had 
arrived. 

The government and the FBI may 
perhaps pride themselves on the clev- 
erness of this tactic, but it remains a 
tactic, and one that must cast doubt on 
the prosecution’s methods. The testi- 
mony says clearly that Hoffa and his 
attorneys were being watched, and the 
government’s sensitiveness on the issue 
— the expedients to which it went to 
contend that it wasn’t doing what 
patently it was doing — says that it 
knew it was trespassing on the de- 
fendant’s right to a fair trial. 

‘Justice Itself’ 

Judge Wilson sentenced Hoffa on 
March 12, 1964. The term: eight 
years; the fine: $10,000. The three 
men convicted with Hoffa — King, 
Campbell and Parks — were each fined 
$5,000 and sentenced to three years 
in prison. Jacques Schiffer, the fiery 
New York counsel for Parks, was 
charged by the judge with “willful and 
criminal contempt,” fined $1,000 and 
sentenced to sixty days in jail. Schif- 
fer’s persistent attacks on the adminis- 
tration of justice. Judge Wilson said, 
had constituted “an attempt to degrade 
and debase this court.” Schiffer asked 
for a hearing before another judge, 
which Judge Wilson refused to grant; 
he then declared that he would appeal 
the contempt citation to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In passing sentence on Hoffa, Judge 
Wilson denounced the stocky Team- 
ster boss in scathing terms. 

Then he said this: 

“You stand here convicted of seek- 
ing to corrupt the administration of 
justice itself. You stand here con- 
victed of having tampered, really, 
with the very soul of this nation. You 
stand here convicted of having struck 
at the very foundation upon which 
everything else in this nation depends, 
the basis of civilization itself, and that 
is the administration of justice, be- 
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cause without a fair, proper and law- 
ful administration of justice, nothing 
else would be possible in this coun- 
try, the administratictfi of labor un- 
ions, the administration of business, 
the carrying on of occupations, the 
carrying on of recreation, the ad- 
ministration of health services, every- 
thing that we call civilization depends 
ultimately upon the proper administra- 
tion of justice itself.” 

With this view of the role of justice 
in American society, every American 
can agree. And that is the transcend- 
ent importance of the Hoffa case. 

The trial may have begun as the 
trial of Jimmy Hoffa. It ended as 
the trial of the system of justice in 
the United States. For this, the U. S. 
Department of Justice and Judge Wil- 
son must share at least part of the 
blame. 

The record is poisoned by repeated 
and admitted distortions by witnesses 
called by the government. 

It is a record loaded with sugges- 
tions of threat and intimidation, 
threats of indictment and loss of jobs 
— and, most significantly, this testi- 
mony comes not alone from defense 
witnesses, who might be discounted, 
but from prosecution witnesses like 
Mutt Pitts and Trooper Paschal, who 
can hardly be discounted. 

This is a record scarred from begin- 
ning to end with evasiveness, deceit, 
unfairness on the part of the govern- 
ment — a case born in the impropriety 
of planting an informer in Hoffa’s 
suite, founded on the quibble that this 
impropriety did not taint the charge 
it produced, rationalized by the un- 
tenable contention that the informer 
was not an informer when he went to 
inform, jeopardized by the statements 
of government witnesses that the in- 
former was not being paid, and 
finally discredited by a system of 
surveillance and espionage of the de- 
fense in the act of trying to defend 
itself, a performance cloaked in the 
quibble that it was not doing what 
patently it was doing, a performance 
that vitiated basic guarantees of the 
American system of justice. 

It does not matter that the defend- 
ant was Hoffa. What matters is that 
it could and did happen. For when 
this kind of system prevails, any man 
and every man accused by authority 
can be condemned, innocent or guilty, 
on the authoritative justification that 
he is a bad man and belongs in prison. 

The Hoffa case, Hoffa has said, will 
be appealed to the highest court in 
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the land. It should be — and it should 
be heard. In the meantime, there are 
indications that the legal processes of 
appeal will not halt the jungle war in 
Chattanooga. 

The latest phase of this war was 
touched off by the activities of Hoffa’s 
investigators in seeking evidence to 
justify a new trial. On March 10, 
Hoffa’s attorneys filed with the court 
a series of affidavits alleging that the 
government, throughout the trial had 
wined and feted the sequestered jurors 
in an almost unending carousal. The 
affidavits were from bellhops, eleva- 
tor operators and other employees of 
the hotel where the jurors were quar- 
tered; all told of liquor being delivered 
to the jurors and of jurors standing 
around in the hallway, clinking glasses 
in hand. 

One of the affidavits was signed by 
Mrs. Dorothy Vaughn, of 420 Oak 
Street, Chattanooga. During the trial, 
Mrs. Vaughn deposed, one of the 
federal marshals in charge of the 
jurors rented a room from a neighbor, 
Mrs. Margaret Daves. On the night 
of February 21, Mrs. Vaughn hap- 
pened to visit her neighbor and saw 
a number of gifts scattered on the 
kitchen table. 


Asked who the gifts were for, the 
marshal replied, “For my jurors.” 
Mrs. Vaughn counted sixteen gifts 
on the table, the right number if a 
gift were being presented to each 
juror and each alternate. 

When the gift-wrapping was fin- 
ished, another federal marshal named 
Jack Erwin or Ervins came into the 
house. He was to deliver the pack- 
ages to the jurors. During the dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Vaughn asserted, this 
second marshal said of Hoffa: “That 
little imped son-of-a-bitch, that cocky 
bastard. We’re doing everything in 
our power to convict him. We’re 
going to convict him one way or an- 
other. We know he’s guilty, and we’re 
going to convict him.” When the 
marshal called Hoffa an S.O.B., he 
struck the table so hard he knocked 
a glass over, Mrs. Vaughn said. 

This post-trial challenge brought a 
government riposte. A special grand 
jury in Chattanooga indicted Charles 
(Chuck) O’Brien, Hoffa’s protege, on 
a charge of having offered one of the 
jurors who had convicted Hoffa 
$25,000 for an affidavit saying that 
Hoffa had not had a fair trial. Clear- 
ly, the war of affidavits, of indict- 
ments, goes on and on. 


What, then, at this point, are the 
issues that have been raised by the 
Hoffa trial in Chattanooga? 

They fall into two categories. The 
first concerns the legal issues raised 
by the trial itself, and these, it is to 
be presumed, will be thrashed out in 
the appellate courts. The second con- 
cerns the broader, the all-inclusive 
aspects of the very quality of justice. 

The Thin Line of Justice 

Justice is more than a process or 
a set of procedures, important as 
these are. In the last analysis, justice 
rests on a state of mind, a climate of 
opinion within and without the court- 
room, a determination to see to it that 
the rules and procedures are followed 
and that the rights of the defendant, 
any defendant, are respected. A thin 
line always separates the kind of zeal 
that is justifiable from the ruthlessness 
which should form no part of the 
processes of justice. This line vanishes 
when jungle warfare invades the 
judicial process. 

This, then, is the real issue of the 
Hoffa trial: Was justice placed in 
hazard by a form of jungle warfare? 
To ask the question is to raise the 
issues that devolve from the trial 
itself. A cardinal one involves the 
operation of the Communications Act 
under which a defendant places him- 
self in jeopardy if he presumes to 
gather evidence to show that federal 
agents have him under constant sur- 
veillance. Federal agents may use 
radio communications to aid them in 
their surveillance, but if the defend- 
ant, having intercepted the calls, en- 
deavors to submit what he has heard 
as evidence, he runs the risk of a 
criminal charge. Can a defendant 
properly make his case under such 
a one-sided arrangement? 

The whole development and use of 
the technology of modern electronic 
eavesdropping raises other and vital 
issues. When electronic ears can pick 
up conversations on a street a block 
away, when telephone lines can be 
tapped without being physically tam- 
pered with, what becomes of a de- 
fendant’s right to privacy, of his op- 
portunity to plan and conduct his 
defense? Where is he to consult with 
his lawyer — in a soundproof vault? 
Granted that in the Chattanooga trial 
the prosecution had a right, a duty, 
to be vigilant, does this justify some 
of the methods used? 

There are other broad constitu- 
tional questions. The original Jencks 


decision went a long way to provide 
defendants with safeguards against the 
the formidable investigatory powers of 
the FBI. Congress itself acted to 
water down that decision, and the 
advantage which the prosecution took 
of the loopholes raises the inevitable 
question: Has the Jencks decision, in 
effect, been nullified? 

And then there is the problem of 
the paid informer and the Justice 
Department’s “confidential fund.” If 
witnesses, by Congressional fiat, should 
not be paid for their testimony, other 
than regular per diem fees and mile- 
age expenses, how is one to assess 
the circuitous Partin payments? In 
Chattanooga, after the government 
had acknowledged the Partin pay- 
ments from the “confidential fund,” 
Hoffa charged that this fund totals 
$600,000 and that it is used exten- 
sively to pay informers. Is this true? 
And how extensive is the use? These 
are vital questions. 

Though the courts may be expected 
to deal in their own time with the 
judicial aspects of the Hoffa trial, it 
is obvious that many of the broader 
and more fundamental issues posed 
by that trial go far beyond the limits 
of judicial review — and that these 
issues affect justice in the most basic 
sense. Probably these issues could 
never have been perceived except 
through such a clash of power as de- 
veloped in the Hoffa trial. The aver- 
age individual defendant does not 
have the resources to hire experts to 
prove wire tapping and surveillance, 
to engage the high-priced legal coun- 
sel which only at long last and by 
maximum effort extracted the in- 
formation about the Partin payments 
and the confidential fund. The signi- 
ficance of the Hoffa trial is that, at 
Chattanooga, two behemoths clashed 
— the federal government with its 
overwhelming investigative resources, 
and Hoffa, heading his own Teamster 
power complex and able to match 
power with power. In the collision, 
basic practices of the Justice Depart- 
ment were exposed; fundamental ques- 
tions about the processes of justice 
were raised. These questions must be 
answered — and only Congress can 
probe the issues and answer them. 

Regardless of the outcome of 
Hoffa’s individual case on appeal. 
Congress should examine the record 
to determine whether federal law en- 
forcement is becoming a law unto 
itself. 
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High Pressure Wash 
Or Chemical Spray 

A unit powered by a gas engine ap- 
plies both water and desired chemical 
mixtures under high pressure. With 3- 
gpm liquid delivery and fine 500-psi 
spray, it draws either hot or cold water 
from a tank or sprays the desired 
chemicals. 


Diesel Engine 
Starting Unit 

A Minneapolis firm offers an en- 
tirely self-contained, engine-powered 
diesel engine starting unit for trucks 
and construction equipment with weak 
or dead batteries. Mounted on rub- 
ber tires, it can be wheeled anywhere 
to provide peak electric current as 
needed. 


Compact Utility Box 
For Pickup Truck 

A new utility box that mounts 
across the side walls of the pickup 
truck bed just behind the cab is a 
space and visibility saver. Designed 
sufficiently flat that it does not inter- 
fere with rear window vision, its loca- 
tion above the truck sides prevents it 
from occupying load space and often 
serves to anchor the load. 

• 

Repair Kits for 
Idler-Arm Bushing 

A Missouri firm is making available 
a line of idler-arm bushing repair kits 
for most U.S. cars and light trucks 
in easy-to-install kits designed to elimi- 
nate idler-arm sag and looseness with 
no change in alignment. Nylon bear- 


ings provide smooth, positive steoring 
and need no readjustment. Special 
grooved passages permit thorough lube 
coverage of all bearing surface. Grease 
fitting is easy to reach and a nylon seal 
keeps grease in. 


Piggyback Mirror for 
Truck-Bus Safety 



From Minnesota comes a new 
piggyback mirror which is designed to 
pinpoint objects close along the right 
side of a truck from doorway to rear 
bumper, thus curing driver blind spots. 
In use by many major fleet operators 
who report over-all accident reduc- 
tion through its use, the mirror requires 
no tools, brackets or subassemblies. 
Mounted with a 3M adhesive, it rides 
piggyback on rigidly mounted side 
mirrors, thus eliminating vibration and 
adjustment problems. It is available in 
two sizes: 3^4 inch for large equip- 
ment; 3 inch for pick-up and bob-tail 
trucks. 


Stair Treads Employ 
Aluminum, Grit 

Even in wet or oily conditions a 
new line of heavy-duty stair treads 
provides non-skid traction. Fabricated 
of heavy extruded aluminum, filled 
with super-hard abrasive grit, the 
treads are easily installed with ad- 
hesive and screws. Also supplied is a 
leveling compound to be troweled 
onto worn steps before the tread is 
applied. 


Emergency Warning 
Banner Offered 

A clear warning that reads “Cau- 
tion Stalled Vehicle” in large luminous 
red letters is displayed on what resem- 
bles a large window shade in a new 
road emergency warning device. This 
reflectorized roll-up screen stores in- 
side the vehicle and, when needed, fits 
into brackets on the rear of the truck 
or on the raised lid of a disabled 
auto’s trunk. 

• 

Lighfs on Clamps 
Show Reverse Polarity 

A St. Louis firm is offering a series 
of battery terminal clamps on chargers 
and booster cables that feature dual 
stop lights that indicate reverse polar- 
ity. Before the final connection is 
made, the test button on the clamp 
handle is touched to the remaining 
battery post. The lights on the clamp 
glow red if the hook-up is not correctly 
made. 

• 

Work Lighf is 
Portable, Fluorescent 

A two-tube fluorescent light fixture 
that can be wheeled about on its 
rubber tires, can prove a valuable 
utility light. It is manufactured in 
Indiana and stands on a height-adjust- 
able column and heavy base. The 
fluorescent tubes (they can be 20- or 
40-watts) can be swung into any posi- 
tion for shadow-free working in even 
awkward areas. 


WHATS NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave,, N, E,, 
Washington, D, C, 20018 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


All For Me? 


Point of View 

Two men were arguing about which 
had the dumbest office boy. 

“I just gave my office boy $5 and 
told him to go out and buy me a 
Cadillac, and he went without ques- 
tion,” one said. 

“He’s a genius compared to my 
boy,” said the second. “I asked him 
to go out to the country club to see 
if I was there, and he’s on his way!” 

Meanwhile, the two boys met. 

“Boy, is my boss dumb,” said one. 
“The big stupe just gave me $5 to buy 
him a Cadillac and he didn’t even say 
what color.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the other 
boy. “My boss just told me to go out 
to the country club to see if he’s there 
and all the time the phone was right 
in front of him. He could of called 
and asked.” 

• 

Lasf S+op 

A woman slipped on a station es- 
calator and started to tumble down 
to the bottom. Halfway down she 
collided with a man, knocking him 
down, and the two continued down- 
wards together. 

After they had reached the bottom 
the woman, still dazed, continued to 
sit on the man’s chest. Looking at 
her he said politely: 

“I’m sorry, madam, but this is as 
far as I go.” 

# 

Fits The Picture 

The future artist put a final splash 
on his picture and stood back to con- 
sider the effect. “I’m rather bothered 
about a title,” he said to a friend who 
had been watching him. 

“Why not call it ‘Home’?” said the 
friend. 

“Home? Why?” asked the artist. 

“Because,” was the reply, “there’s 
no place like it.” 

• 

Wait Till Later 

“When you married me you prom- 
ised to love, honor and obey.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to start an 
argument in front of all those people.” 


It had been a difficult evening for 
the young man. A convertible, the 
moon and the ocean had failed to 
help him, but just as it turned 11:00 
o’clock he succeeded in getting a good 
night kiss from his date. 

“That is your reward for being a 
gentleman,” the girl cooed. “Reward?” 
he snorted, “that’s more like Work- 
men’s Compensation!” 

• 

A Relief 

A motorist lost control of his car 
and ran into a telephone pole. When 
he came to he was on the ground 
clutching telephone wires. 

“Thank goodness,” he murmured. 
“It’s a harp.” 

• 

The Lucky Second 

“My husband was born on the sec- 
ond hour of the second day of the 
second month of the second year of 
this century, the second child of a 
second daughter and a second son,” 
the wife said. 

“Has Number Two been lucky for 
him?” his friend asked. 

“Well, ni say this. He’s come out 
second best in everything he ever did.” 

• 

Legal Lingo 

A young lawyer attended the fu- 
neral of a millionaire financier. A 
friend, who arrived at the funeral a 
little late, took a seat beside the law- 
yer, and whispered, “How far has 
the service gone?” 

The lawyer nodded towards the 
clergyman in the pulpit and whispered 
back tersely, “Just opened for the 
defense.” 

# 

Obvious 

Canvasser — “I wonder if I can see 
your mother, my boy. Is she en- 
gaged?” 

Tiny Tot — “Engaged! She’s mar- 
ried!” 

# 

Too Dangerous To Walk 

“Do you drive?” asked the insur- 
ance salesman. 

“No.” 

“Do you fly?” 

“No.” 

“Sorry, sir, our company no longer 
insures pedestrians.” 


Jest In Fun 

One day when the children were 
away at school, their faithful old dog 
Laddie died. 

The mother was quite upset over 
the tearful scene that was sure to en- 
sue when she would have to tell the 
children. However, when they came 
home from school, she sat them down 
and explained how Laddie had passed 
away, but had gone to a better world, 
etc. 

Surprisingly, the children took it 
very well and went out to play. In a 
little while the mother heard them 
calling, “Here Laddie, here Laddie.” 

“Come now, children,” said the 
mother, “I told you Laddie had died.” 
With that they all burst into tears. 

“Why are you crying now?” said 
the mother. 

“Oh, oh,” said one of the little mop- 
pets through his tears, “we thought 
you said Daddy.” 

• 

Only Explanafion 

A six year old girl wrote the follow- 
ing essay: “People are composed of 
girls and boys, also of men and 
women. Boys are no good at all until 
they grow up and get married. Men 
who don’t get married are no good 
either. Boys are an awful bother. They 
want everything they see except soap. 
My Mom is a woman, and my Pop 
is such a nice man that I think he 
must have been a girl when he was 
a boy.” 

• 

Mistaken Ma'am 

She was fat and over 40, but she 
was still kittenish. The young man 
she had cornered at the party was 
thinking hard for some excuse to es- 
cape. 

At last he murmured, “Do you re- 
member the youngster who used to 
tickle you under the chin at school?” 

“Oh,” she said, gushingly, “so that’s 
who you are?” 

“No,” he replied, “that was my 
father.” 

Looks Deceiving 

“They look like a happily married 
couple, John.” 

“You can’t go by looks, dear. They 
are probably saying the same thing 
about us.” 

Jusf Ducky 

President Fleety-Fleet Express: 
“Any messages for me while I was 
out?” 

Secretary: “Yes, sir. One of the 

ducks you were hunting last weekend 
called and left her number.” 
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The Truth On the Colerade Miners War 



Mexican Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa is shown leading his 
calvary on one of his frequent hit-and-run raids as the war 
with Mexico continues. On July 20, 7 923, as the 46-year-old 
Villa and three companions drove their automobile through 
Durango, Mexico, they were ambushed and killed. 

Employment Agencies: 
A Graft That Must Go 


Too Man; Thugs 
On Police Force 

‘‘All I have to do,’’ the wit- 
ness declared, “is to go to the 
:\nils Hotel in New York City 
and put iny hands up this way 
and whistle twice and the hotel 
will l)e emptied in two minutes. 
They know that a strike is on. ’ ’ 

This testimony was brought 
out at the recent inquiry into 
the conditions in West Virginia 
by the United States Senate in 
regards to the use of strike- 
breakers. The witness was a de- 
tective who told the Senate 
committee that there were de- 
tective agencies that employed 
thugs to beat up anybody. 

‘ ‘ I think it is an outrage, ’ ’ 
the witness continued, “that po- 
lice commissioners can furnish 
police powers to special officers, 
many of them thugs, men out 
of work, some of Avhom would 
commit murder for two dollars. 

It may be that large em- 
ployers will find that the suii- 
port of thugs is in the end 
more costly than to pay hard- 
working men decent wages, and 
it is not unreasonable to think 
that the time may come when 
to deal with thugs will be a far 
more troublesome matter than 
to deal with the unions. 

Protect The Trees 

From Cabot Ward, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Parks, comes a 
complaint that the courts do not 
sufficiently discourage those 
who destroy trees and other 
growing things in the city’s 
parks. The commissioner pleads 
for protection of the city’s trees 
and shrubbery. 

Such a plea must be respected 
by all thinking persons. To de- 
stroy trees is to destroy the 
lungs of the city. No city has 
too many trees ; most do not 
have enough. To protect our 
trees should be a part of our 
civic nature. 


Private employment agencies 
mean private graft. They are a 
public menace. Their methods 
are indefensible. The United 
States Commission on Industrial 
Relations is finding out that 
only in pulilicly operated em- 
ployment bureaus can there be 
safety for the worker. 

There are some phases of the 
capitalist system that are more 
shameless than the private em- 
ployment agency — but not a 
great many. At one time or an- 
other every large city digs into 
these foul nests and lets the 
public have a whiff of the cor- 
ruption. Usually the thing is 
forgotten in short order, how- 
ever, and things go merrily on 
as of yore. 

Americans are so fond of 
“the good old days of yore” 
that they are wont to preserve 
things beyond their usefulness. 
So most cities have preserved 
Hheir private employment bu- 
reaus to continue bringing mis- 


ery to the impoverished work- 
ers who must patronize them. 

But eventually no city will 
tolerate these fester spots. They 
will be left behind in the march 
of progress. We are beginning 
to know that institutions of 
such a type cannot be permitted 
in communities that value the 
well being of their people and 
the honesty of their ideals. 

Three officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 
President John White, A^ice 
President Frank Hayes and 
Sec.-Treas. William Green, have 
written to the International 
Headquarters in Indianapolis 
asking for our union’s help in 
their fight against the mine 
owners at Ludlow, Colorado (see 
other story on this page re- 
lating to the miners’ strike). 

We urge all our members to 
help in any way possible. 


We hear a great deal about 
the war in Colorado as a re- 
sult of the miners’ strike. 

The first blood was shed by 
the militia and by the paid 
guards when the lives of some 
of the strikers and their fami- 
lies were taken. Perhaps our 
members do not know the ex- 
act conditions in Colorado, but 
in the year 1910 for every one 
thousand men working in the 
mines there Avere 26 lives lost, 
Avhile in some other mines 
throughout the country where 
the men are organized, mines 
where safety appliances have 
been forced on the mine owners 
by the union, not more than 
four deaths per thousand are 
offered up as a sacrifice so that 
employers may become Avealthy 
at the expense of human life. 

Seek Only Justice 

Perhaps you did not knoAv also 
that the men Avere forced to 
organize in order that they 
might obtain some justice. One 
of the concessions they requested 
of the company Avas that they 
be alloAved to have their oAvn 
check-Aveighman stationed at 
the mine to Avatch the scales 
and give the miners just returns 
for^Uie amount of coal they dig 
each day. 

The men also protested 
against being forced to trade 
or purchase in the companies’ 
stores. It Avas proA^en conclusive- 
ly that they paid almost 76% 
more for ;any article purchased 
in the companies’ stores than 
they would have to pay in ad- 
jacent tOAvns, or in stores run 
independent of the coal com- 
panies. 

The men also petitioned for 
an eight-hour day in the' mines. 
This is in accordance Avith the 
laAvs of Colorado and the com- 
panies Avere defying the laAvs 
because they OAAmed the laAv- 
makers and the judges and Avere 
Avorking their men ten, eleven 
f and tAvelve hours a day. 





